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tiiree years ago I accepted an invitatioii 
the Grolier Club of New-Tork to edit the 
bibloB. The hopelessly comipt«d Latin text 
3 printed editions and the neoessarUy fanlty 
lations based apon it, as well as the crade 
character of the interpretation 'whioh had gathered aboat it, 
rendered evident the need of a completely new editing if 
Richard de Bnry's treatise was to be recovered and under- 
stood as he really wrote it. 

In following out this purpose I have tried to keep four things 
steadily in view. First, and fondamental to all the rest, was the 
extraction of the true text from the best existing manoscnpts ; 
next, the translation of the treatise into English in such a way 
as to carry over all of the style and spirit of the original that 
would bear transportation; third, the interpretation of the 
treatise wherever explanation was needed ; and fourth, a suf- 
ficient account of its author and his time to give the due Ms- 
totioal setting. 



Preface. 

The first volume of this edition, accordingly, contains the 
Latin text and the second the English version. The third 
volume contains explanatory notes and a sketch of Richard de 
Bury, including his life and times and an estimate of his book. 
It also contains the history of the printed and manuscript text, 
and the justification of the Latin text printed in the first 
volume. 

A word about the Latin text is in place here. What is printed 
is the consensus of four manuscripts, marked A, B, C, and D, 
with every variant of importance noted in the margin, and 
with side light from other manuscripts when desirable. As 
I have shown that the true text lies in manuscripts of the 
English tradition, and that the received printed text comes 
from corrupt German copies, I have discarded the latter 
almost entirely. I can see no reason for printing a mass of 
demonstrably worthless readings from corrupt later manu- 
scripts and equally bad printed texts, when the readings of 
the best manuscripts are at hand. It stereotypes error and 
breeds confusion. 

The text of this edition contains, I believe, a fair copy of 
what Richard de Bury wrote. Of its nineteen thousand words 
very few are in serious doubt. The true text is a matter of 
plain demonstration, and its manuscript sources are ample and 
in dose harmony. The corrupt text may also be traced with 
certainty to its later vitiated source. 

The English version gave me much trouble. How to render 
the exuberant, irregular, richly-coloured fourteenth century 
Latin without cramping or smoothing, or letting its deep hues 
fade out into nineteenth century English, was the difficulty in one 
direction. The other was to avoid the affectation of archaism, 
which so often amounts to childishness. I resolved to let the 
Latin run freely into English without compression. Its mixture 
of contemporary style with frequent Bibhcal and other formal or 
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Preface. 

technical touches led me to seek the equivalent to this in a 
modem type of prose infused with reminiscences of the richer 
style found in writers like Sir Thomas Browne and Francis 
Bacon. Above all, I have tried to let the author speak for him- 
self. If in any place the English seems too pliable to Latin 
influence, it is to save the spirit of the treatise. If in places 
it is diffuse or careless, I must ask the reader to see if De Bury's 
Latin is not so. Let the Philobiblon shine as it is, faults and 
splendours alike. To tone it down in any way is to misrepresent 
it. The matter of the third volume explains itself. As the 
dominant purpose of this edition is Uterary rather than anti- 
quarian, the^lanatory matter is proportioned accordingly, but 
not, I hope, to the omission of anything that needs comment. 

After making some progress with my work, I learned that 
Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, of London, was also preparing an 
edition. It has lately appeared. While the text does not differ 
very greatly from this edition, I am constrained to differ radi- 
cally in my treatment of the manuscript sources of the text and 
in its translation, as well as in many minor matters. 

It remains to acknowledge the principal courtesies I have 
received in preparing this edition. In England I am most 
indebted to Dr. E. A. Bond, formerly Principal Librarian, and 
Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, now IVincipal Librarian, at the 
British Museum, and Mr. Falconer Madan, of the Bodleian. I 
must also mention the obliging courtesy of Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, 
of London ; the Eev. W. D. Macray and Mr. E. B. Nicholson, 
of the Bodleian; Dr. Broderick, Master of Merton College, 
Oxford; Rev. H. A. Wilson, of Magdalen College, Oxford; Dr. 
Phelps, Master of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge ; Dr. Charles 
Waldstein, of King's College, Cambridge ; Rev. S. S. Lewis, of 
Corpus Christi, Cambridge ; and Mr. Pascual de Gayangos, of 
London. 

On the Continent I have received important help from M. 
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Preface. 

Leopold Delisle, |o£ the BibHoth^ue Nationale at) Paris, and 
Dr. Giovanni BoUig, Prefect of the Vatican Library at Borne, 
as well as from the Libraries in Brussels, Basle, Erfurt, Bam- 
berg, Venice, and the EscuriaL 

At home I must acknowledge the valuable aid received from 
the Eev. Joseph H. Dulles, Librarian of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton, and my colleague. Professor Magie, in carry- 
ing the book through the press and in other ways. Acknowledg- 
ment is also due to Professors Sloane and Frothingham, of 
Princeton, Mr. Frederic Vinton, Librarian of Princeton College, 
and Mr. M. Taylor Pyne, of New- York. Many members of the 
Grolier Club have bestowed time and effort freely in order to 
help me. Of these I am especially indebted to Mr. Theodore L. 
De Vinne, Mr. Beverly Chew, Mr. W. L. Andrews, and the late 
Mr. Hamilton Cole. 

Lastly, I ought to mention the kindness of the late Mr. Justice 
Matthews, of Washing^n, of the Hon. E. J. Phelps, formerly 
Minister to England, and the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, formerly 
Minister to Spain, in furthering the preparation of this edition 
in various ways. 

Akdbew Fleming West. 

Princeton College, December, 1889. 
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DE BTJRT was a prominent figure 

irlier half of the fourteenth century, 

y in the latter years of his life, that 

y, the eighteen years following the 

„™.o«Mn of Edward the Third in 1327. 

They were years of vigour in the history of England, 

and notable beginnings of modem Engli^ devdopment 



Bichard de Bury and his PMhbiblon. 

lie in them. The feeble reign of Edward the Second gave 
place to a brilliant period. While diplomacy was busy 
negotiating against the inevitable wars with France, the 
prowess of England at Cr6cy and Poitiers was already fore- 
shadowed in the victory over the Scots at Halidon HUl in 
1333 and the defeat of the French in 1340 in the great 
sea-fight off Sluys. Nor were civil affairs at rest, for 
repeated attempts were made to develop trade and com- 
merce, and, more important still, the rights of Parliament 
received marked acknowledgment from the reluctant 
Crown. In ecclesiastical affairs the spirit of English free- 
dom boldly asserted itself against the Papal pretensions. 
The spirit of Robert Grosseteste continued to animate 
English bishops and was on its logical way to Wyclif and 
the yet distant Reformation. The ignorance and vices of 
the great monastic orders received more than one search- 
ing rebuke from the greater churchmen. 

Learning yet lingered within stone walls. Scholasti- 
cism was dying, but dying in splendour. The writing& of 
Thomas Aquinas, the Dominican, were still on " the top 
of the world" in theology. Roger Bacon's prodigious 
learning had lately left its mark on Oxford, and the other 
famous Franciscans, Duns Scotus and Occam, came close 
after him and closed the great scholastic roll. Bradwar- 
dine stood forth at Oxford as the solitary advocate of 
Augustinian theology, and Fitzralph bravely battled 
against monastic corruption. Both influenced Wyclif 
later and both were intimate friends of Richard de Bury. 

Letters and learning were alike waiting for their de- 
liverers. When Richard de Bury died, in 1345, Wyclif 
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Bichard de Bury and his Philobihlon. 

was still in his student days at Oxford, and the poetry of 
Chaucer, Gower, and Langland was unwritten. Abroad, 
the time of Dante was past and the age of Petrarch and 
Boccaccio had begun. The modem tongues and litera- 
tures of Italy and France were budding and blooming, 
while in England the native tongue was loosening from 
Latin and the native spirit was preparing to break out of 
the monastery into green fields of its own. But these 
influences did not penetrate into the learned circle wherein 
De Bury is the only real literary figure. He lives in the 
Middle Ages, and his marked love for letters is love for 
the Scriptures, the Fathers, and the classical writers, with 
but little place for the " modems.'^ His Philobiblon is the 
last backward look in Latin literature. 

mS LIFE 

BiCHABD d'Aungervile, surnamcd De Bury, was of 
Norman descent. There were churchmen of his name in 
Normandy long before his time.^ His father EarUerLife, 
was Sir Bichard Aungervile, whose ances- lasr-isar. 
tor came over at the time of the Conquest.^ He was bom 
in an obscure hamlet near Bury St. Edmunds in Suffolk, 
January 24th or 25th,3 1287. His father's death occurred 
while he was yet a boy and left him to the care of a 
maternal uncle, John of Willoughby, who sent him first 
to a grammar school and afterwards to Oxford, where he 
remained, according to his chronicler, William de Cham- 

1 See " Richard d'Aungerville '' 2 See Thomas's Ed. of Philobib- 
in Orderions Vitalis, 11, 122, and Ion, zii, note 2. 
m, 248 (Bohn's Ed.). 8 See note to page 24. 
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Bichard de Bvry and his PhUoWblon. 

bre, per aliquod cerium Umpus, Bis going to Oxford can 
hardly have been later than about 1305 and, according to 
the ordinary entering age of medisBval students, was prob- 
ably earlier. On leaving the University he is said to have 
become a Benedictine monk at Durham.^ Within a few 
years 2 after 1312, the birth date of the Prince of Wales, 
the future Edward the Third, Bichard de Bury was 
selected by the King as his son's tutor. He attached 
himself to the fortunes of his pupU, who in turn became 
warmly attached to him. In 1322 he was made Cham- 
berlain of Chester,^ and shortly afterwards the King's 
principal Treasurer in Q-ascony. This position he still 
held when the unworthy Queen Isabella and her son, 
the young Edward, fled to Paris in 1325, engaging in 
intrigues against the King. As they were hard pressed 
for money Bichard secretly conveyed to them a large sum 
which he had collected as Treasurer. The King's lieuten- 
ant, hearing of this, pursued him with twenty-four lancers 
as far as Paris, where he hid himself seven days in the 
Campanile of the Franciscan monks. When Edward came 
PabUo Career, ^ ^^ throne, January 14th, 1327, Eichard's 
1327-1343. fidelity to him was not forgotten. He was 
quickly appointed Cofferer to the King, then Treasurer of 
the Wardrobe, and next Clerk of the Privy Seal — the 
three promotions occurring within five years. 

^See p. olzi of Sir Thomas Edward's letter to the Pope in 

Hardy's Xntroduction to Vol. 3 1330, Rymer's Foedera, II, part 

of the Begiatrum PalaUnum Dunel- n, 804. 

mense. 8 See Thomas's Ed., xiii, notes 

2 Compare a jpueritia nostra in 2 and 3. 
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Bichard de Bwry and Ms Philobiblon. 

But he was to rise higher. On December 26th, 1330, 
Edward wrote with his own hand a letter to Pope John 
XXn, at Avignon, urgently asking the y^^^^^ 
papalis provisio in favour of Bichard, and Pope, 
naming certain beneflces.i This was the i8«>andi838. 
time of his first visit to Avignon. He was made the 
Pope's chaplain, with a promise of the next vacant Eng- 
lish bishopric. This cost him some five thousand marks. 
His return to England was accomplished by October, 
1331. In February, 1332, the Eong sent him with three 
others to investigate the condition of certain scholars at 
the University of Cambridge.^ His second visit to the 
Pope was made in the early summer of 1333, as Edward's 
ambassador, bearing six thousand fiorins in gold from the 
King. In addition to other preferments he was made 
Dean of Wells.^ On one of his visits to Avignon he 
met Petrarch, who describes him as vir ardentis ingenii 
nee litterarum in^dus and in regard to the obscurer curi- 
osities of knowledge as supra fidem curiosus and qucesti- 
unculis enodandis aptissimus. He promised the poet to 
send him the explanation of the Ultima Thule of the 
ancients, but to his disappointment never fulfilled the 
promise.* On both these visits Richard supported the 
dignity of his master in sumptuous fashion. When visit- 
ing the Pope or the Cardinals he was always attended by 
twenty clerks arrayed alike and thirty-six esquires in 
another livery. 



lEymer, H, ii, 804. 2 ibid., H, ii, 831. 8 Ibid., H, ii, 864. 
^Petrarch, Epist. de Bebus Familiaribos, in, 1. 
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Bicha/rd de Bwy and his Philohiblon. 

Stopping at Paris on his way homeward, he learned of 
the death of Louis de Beamnont, the Bishop of Durham, 
and that the King had already sent letters to the Pope 
insisting on his appointment to the vacancy. By this 
news he " was greatly grieved." This must have been as 
late as October, for Louis died on September 25th.^ On 
being urged by one of his clerks to write to the Cardinals 
and other of his friends at the Papal Court, he replied that 
"he would send no letters for that bishopric or any other.'^ 

On October 7th the King's license was issued for the 
meeting of the Prior and Convent of Durham to elect 
a bishop, and on October 14th the King assigned the 
temporalities of Durham to Bichard de Bury. But on 
the next day the Prior and Convent, proceeding in due 
form to the election of a bishop, chose their sub-prior, 
Robert de Graystanes, who was in every way worthy of 
the elevation. Their choice commanded general approba- 
tion and Graystanes obtained proclamatory letters from 
the Archbishop of York, setting November 5th as the 
day of his confirmation. He then went to Edward, who 
refused his consent to the election, on the ground that 
he was unwilling to oflfend the Pope, who meant the bish- 
opric for Bichard. Meanwhile Edward had not been idle, 
for besides his letters to the Pope he had also written to 
the Prior and Convent of Durham in Bichard's behalf. 
Graystanes returned to York and deliberated what 
to do. He was lawfully elected and, being so advised, 
resolved to proceed according to his rights. He was for 
the time being the representative of English ecclesiastical 

i^Hist. Dnnelm. Scriptores Tres., p. 119. 
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Bichard de Bury and his Philobihlon. 

liberty against Papal interference. He was accordingly 
consecrated at York, November 16tli, and installed at 
Durham a few days later. He then went a second time 
to the King, who refused to see him, but sent word that 
his cause could be deferred until the next Parliament. 
But as De Bury had already been assigned the temporali- 
ties by the King before his election, Graystanes was not 
deceived by the subterfuge. He withdrew from the un- 
equal contest, recording his cause in a dignified account, 
free from personal censure of De Bury.^ 

Meanwhile the absent Richard had returned, probably 
after a lengthened stay at Paris, his paradisus mundi. 
His agents were soon put in possession of MadeBisiiop 
the temporalities of Durham and he was of Durham, 
consecrated bishop on December 19th by the ^^' 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at Chertsey, near London. In 
February, 1334, he was made Lord Treasurer and on June 
5th of the same year was installed at Durham. After 
his installation he gave a great feast at which there 
were present the King and Queen, the Queen-mother Isa- 
bella, the King of Scotland, two archbishops, Ave bishops, 
"seven counts with their wives,'' all the notables north 
of the Trent, many knights and esquires, " more '' abbots 
and priors and monks, and an " innumerable multitude ^ 
of the commonalty. 

On September 20th he was appointed with two other 
bishops to inquire into the discordant state of the Uni- 
versity of Oxf ord,2 and was made Lord Chancellor of 

iHist. Dun. Scriptores Tres., pp. 120-122. 
2Eymer, II, ii, 892. 
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Richard de Bury a/nd his Philohiblon. 

England eight days later.^ But he retained the Great Seal 
less than nine months, surrendering it June 6th, 1335,2 
to the King at York. The rest of the year was spent in 
his diocese. In December he probably entertained the 
King at Auckland.^ 

The next seven or eight years of his life were largely 
devoted to the Bang's service abroad and to keeping peace 

with Scotland. Edward was making ready 

visits to . 

Prance and to asscrt his clsims in France, and Richard's 
Low Countries; career is part of the early diplomacy of his 

'Treats ior */ u •> 

Peace with reign. Three times he was commissioned 

iSS^. to go to France, once to the Low Countries, 

and many times to treat for truce or peace or 

else prepare for hostilities with Robert Bruce of Scotland. 

In July, 1336,* he was sent with others to treat with 
Philip of France, ostensibly concerning a projected joint 
Crusade to the Holy Land. The commissioners returned 
without success in September.^ Once in this year and 
three times in 1337 he was appointed to treat or consult 
concerning Scotland.® His second mission to France dates 
from June, 1338. The Archbishop of Canterbury with 
Richard and others were given full powers to treat for 
peace, mainly in order to conciliate the Pope.'' 

He sailed for the Low Countries, visiting Antwerp, 
Mechlin, and Brussels, as well as other cities. Edward 
followed his commissioners to Antwerp in July and 



1 Rymer, 11, ii, 893 . 6 Rymer, n, ii, 950. 

2 Ibid., II, ii, 909. 6 Ibid., II, ii, 950, 
8 Ibid., n, u, 927, sqq. 1000. 

4 Ibid., n, ii, 941. 7 Ibid., n, ii, 1043. 



6Ibid.,n, ii, 950, 963, 979, 
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Richa/rd de Bury and his Philobiblon. 

annulled their powers. He was on his way to meet the 
Emperor Lewis at Coblenz, in order to form an alliance 
against Philip. On this journey, and at the gorgeous 
pageant which marked the meeting of the two sovereigns, 
De Bury was present. Edward and Lewis entered into 
alliance against Prance. At the Pope's instance, however, 
the powers of the commissioners were renewed by Edward 
in November at Antwerp,^ but to no effect. Richard 
remained on the continent negotiating with the aUies and 
raising money for the King's necessities until he was sent 
back to England in September, 1339.2 In April, 1340, he 
was again empowered with others to treat for peace with 
Scotland.^ His last commission to treat with Prance is 
dated Pebruary, 1341> It soon expired and one charging 
him and others to arrange the defenses of Northern Eng- 
land against Scotland took its place in July, 1341.^ But 
the bishop hated war and has not failed to leave the record 
of this abhorrence in his Philobiblon. "Pingers were 
given men," he tells us, " for the business of writing and 
not for use in war." "Wars are not grounded in reason," 
and their fury is a " murderous tyranny." His best years 
had been given to negotiating for peace. Hence we need 
not be surprised to find his warlike master stirring him 
up to action or using other men as his counselors when 
the Prench wars began in earnest. In August Edward 
laid especial charge on Richard to serve under Balliol 
against Bruce ^ and enjoined him a month later to set 

iRymer, H, ii, 1065. * Rymer, H, ii, 1156. 

2 Ibid., n, ii, 1091. 6 Ibid., II, ii, 1168. 

8 Ibid., n, ii, 1122. « Ibid., n, ii, 1172. 



2 Ibid., n, ii, 1091. 6 Ibid., II, ii, 

8 Ibid., n, ii, 1122. « Ibid., n, ii, 
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Btcliard de Bwry and his Philohihlon. 

all the men of his bishopric in array .^ Richard equipped 
his escort at his own expense, twenty men-at-arms and as 
many mounted archers, but that appears to be all.^ The 
attack on Scotland was fruitless, and in April, 1342, he 
was sent to treat again with Bruce for peace.^ 

By 1343 he had practically disappeared from public life. 

Thenceforth he busied himself with the affairs of his diocese. 

oiosinj? Years '^ letter from the Pope, then Clement VI, 

in England, dated October 23d, 1343, has interest from 
^^^^^^^' its bearing on Richard's love for learn- 
ing. The letter grants Richard's petition regarding the 
revenuea of the parish church at Houghton, and author- 
izes him to use part of them for the support of four 
scholars, two in theology and two in civil or canon law.* 
But the better part of his time belonged to his books and a 
circle of learned companions, among whom were some of 
the best of English churchmen. Two of them deserve 
prominent mention. One was Thomas Bradwordine, the 
ablest thinker of them all, author of the De Causa Dei, and 
writer on astronomy and mathematics, the Doctor Pro- 
fundus of WycUf s writings. He was later elected Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He does not seem to have been in 
England during the last few years of Richard's life, as he 
was Edward's chaplain for the armies in France. The 
other was Richard Fitzralph, the vigorous assailant of the 
corrupt mendicant orders. He was made Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford in 1333, the same year that saw 
De Bury's promotion to the See of Durham. Wyclif may 
have heard his lectures. Both Bradwardine and Fitz- 



1 Eymer, H, ii, 1175. 
2Ibid., n, ii, 1183. 
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Bichard de Bv/ry and his PhiloUhlon. 

ralph were Oxford students at the time when De Bury was 
also there as a student, and their acquaintance may date 
back to that time. 

Others of his friends were the eloquent preacher and 
theologian Robert Holkot; Bichard Kilmington, Bichard 
Bentworth, who became Bishop of London, Walter Sea- 
grave, later Bishop of Chichester, Walter Burley, the acute 
Aristotelian who dedicated one of his treatises to De Bury, 
and John Manduit, the mathematician and astronomer. 
These were his old and fast friends, companions on 
his journeys, partakers of his board, and intimate in all 
hislife.1 

He made it his custom to have books read to Iiit^ 
every day while at table. Then would follow a disputatio 
with some of his above-named friends and others who 
were present, except when he was interrupted by public 
business. The practice of almsgiving was also part of 
his life. Every week he had eight quarters of wheat made 
into bread for the poor, besides giving other food from his 
table. When traveling between Durham and Auckland 
it was his custom to give away five marks, between Dur- 
ham and Stockton eight marks, between Durham and 
New Castle sometimes as much as twelve marks, and on 
the way to Middleham one hundred shillings. 

His last iUness was now drawing on, nor did it prove a 
short one. Longa infirmitate decoctus is his chronicler's 
phrase. That the PhUobiblon was composed, Writes the 
at least in part, during his iUness is evident. PhUobibion, 
Its tone is that of a man who writes with i8*^i8*5. 
death in view. The nineteenth chapter is a testamentary 

1 Philobiblon, o. viii. 
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Bicha/rd de Bury and his Philohiblon. 

declaration, and the opening words of the last chapter are, 
"Time now grows clamorous that we should finish the 
treatise we have put together on the love of books/' while 
the book closes with a devout appeal for prayers in behalf 
of his soul, in view of his approaching end. The Philo- 
hiblon was completed in his episcopal manor-house at 
Death and Auckland, January 24th, 1345, his fifty-eighth 
Burial, i8«. year being exactly completed (prcecise cam- 
pleto),^ His death occurred within less than three months, 
on April 14th, 1345. One week later he was buried with 
becoming, but scarcely sufficient honours, as De Chambre 
writes, in Durham Cathedral before the altar of St. Mary 
Magdalene. On his marble tomb " his owne ymage was most 
curiously and artificially ingraven in brass, with the pic- 
tures of the twelve Apostles devided and bordered of either 
side of him, and other fine imagery work about it, much 
adorning the marble stone,'' ^ according to an account 
written in 1593. But the "ymage" has long since perished 
with his tomb, having been destroyed probably in the civU 
wars of the seventeenth century. According to ancient 
custom, his four silver seals were broken in small pieces and 
made into a silver-gilt chalice for the altar of St. Cuthbert. 
Impressions of three of these seals are in existence to-day, 
one of them containing a portrait fairly agreeing with 
the description of the "ymage " on his tomb. It is our sole 
portrait of De Bury.^ It has the true churchman's look, 
blended with dignity and refinement. 

^ This means, I think, that it 2 Bites of Durham, Snrtees So- 

was the last day of his fifty-eighth ciety, 1 842, p. 2. 

year. If so, his birthday is Janu- 3 gee Appendix on The Seals of 

aiy 25th, not 24th. Richard de Bury. 
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That lie died in debt is clear. His executors had to meet 
obligations to the Prior and Convent of Durham and Ba- 
dulph Neville. Even some of his books were sold. Still 
there is no evidence to prove Adam of Murimuth's un- 
friendly statements that his last days were spent in gra- 
vissima paupertate and that his own familiar friends 
stole all his movable possessions during his illness, so 
that he had nothing to cover his body when dying, ex- 
cept a shirt belonging to the one attendant who stayed 
with him to the last.^ 

The fate of his library is tragic enough, but there is no 
sufficient disproof of the traditional account that his books 
went to Oxford, as he expressly intended they Pate of Ms 
shoidd. According to this account, they were library, 
sent to the Hall of the Durham Benedictine monks, perhaps 
while he was yet alive. Possibly this will explain the story 
that his friends plundered him. De Bury may have secured 
their aid to save his books for Oxford ; else they might be 
sold after his death to pay his debts. They were preserved 
in this Hall at Oxford in chests until the reign of Henry 
IV (1399-1413), when they were taken out and fastened 
to reading-desks or pews and so remained until Henry 
VllI dissolved Durham College. The books were then 
parted, some going to Duke Humphrey's library, others 
to Balliol College, and the rest to the King's physician, 
Dr. George Owen of Godstow near Oxford.^ That any 
which remained in Oxford escaped destruction in the 

1 See Appendix on Adam of Univ. of Oxford," II, 910-911 ; 
Murimuth's Chronicle. and of the '^ Colleges and Halls," 

2 See Gatoh's Ed. of Anthony 517 and 527. 
Wood's ''Hist, and Antiq. of 
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ensuing " Visitation " of 1550 is scarcely credible. Only 
two books of this splendid medisBval library can now 
be found. One is a copy of Ansehn and other theo- 
logical treatises, now in the Bodleian.^ The other is a 
twelfth century copy of John of Salisbury's works, now 
in the British Museum.^ 

mS GHABAGTEB AND ATTAINMENTS 

Db Bury^s character and attainments are visible at many 
points in the chronicle of his life, and are still better 

AsaPubUo revealed in his PhUobiblon. He was a man 
Ma^ of his age, but better than his age. With- 
out rising to the level of greatness, he is far above the 
commonplace. He allowed himself to follow the custom 
of his times in making large presents of money to the 
Pope to secure the promise of ecclesiastical promotion. 
But when the bishopric of Durham fell vacant he did not 
seek it, and would write no letters on his own behalf. 
His acceptance of the bishopric after Graystaneshad been 
robbed of his rights was not an admirable thing. But 
in extenuation let it be said that his dilemma was most 
uncomfortable. On the one side lay a rich preferment 
secured for him by his tried friend the King, and on the 
other loss of the King's favour if he refused it and took 
his stand with Graystanes. He chose to acqmesce in the 
King's action. It was an ignoble act, not only as judged 
by ideal standards, but by the conduct of Graystanes 
and Robert Grosseteste before him. Yet he was an up- 

1 Land Misc., 363. 2 Royal MSS., 13 D., iv, 3. 
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right bishop after all, and a patriotic Englishman. No 
man denounced more frankly the corrupt practices of the 
Papal Court and the degeneracy of the monastic orders. 

In one other way the taint of his age clung to him. 
WhUe Lord Chancellor and Treasurer of England he 
allowed himself to receive valuable presents of books 
from suitors and " expedited ^ their cases in return. 
" And yet,'' he adds, " so that justice suffered no harm.'' 
Though it is hard to condemn a man who tells on him- 
self, yet this was mild bribery. We are not, indeed, to 
suppose he perverted justice, but that he hurried up the 
hearing of cases whenever he could get books by doing so. 

Apart from these questionable traits his character is 
pleasing to contemplate. It is a mixture in which the 
good greatly preponderates. His weaknesses personal 
were not vices. They were fine living, rich i>ispo8itioii. 
vestments, sumptuous appointments, and the display due 
his master's state. He was a man of ardent temper, easUy 
provoked if he heard what displeased him, but as easUy 
recalled from his anger. His hospitality, like his alms- 
giving, was open-handed and hearty, and his wealth was 
used liberally. He was a man of peace. He did all he 
could to stop Edward's wars of aggrandizement in Prance, 
and when his efforts proved ineffectual, withdrew in dig- 
nity to the quiet of Auckland. 

His entire freedom from small envy and unworthy per- 
sonal feelings toward others is beautifully touched on 
by De Chambre. * " One day at York,'^ he writes, " when 
he was seated at the table with seven of his friends. 
Master John Wawham arrived in haste and announced 
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that Master Robert Graystanes was dead. So greatly 
was he grieved to hear of his death, that he could not 
endure the presence of the messenger. When his com- 
panions thereupon asked why he grieved so deeply at 
Graystanes' death, he answered, * Truly, did you faiow 
his worth as well as I do, you would grieve as much.' 
Then he added, ' For he was fitter to be Pope than I or 
any one like me for the least of&ce in the Church of God.' ^ 

His master-passion was his love of books — not for their 
outside, but their contents. To him they were the "sacred 
Loyeof vessels of wisdom'' and nothing less. The 
Books. story of how he collected his splendid library 
is fully told in his eighth chapter, and why he did so is 
recited in the eighteenth chapter and the prologue. His 
defense of book-love takes the highest ground. All men, 
he argues, naturally desire knowledge and wisdom, the 
most precious things in the world. They are better 
than riches or friends. But knowledge and wisdom lie 
hidden chiefly in books, whose value accordingly is only 
less than that of the Kingdom of Heaven. "All that 
thou hast" is Richard's appraisement. He had the best 
private library of his time in England. It contained 
more books than belonged to all the other bishops put 
together. They were stored in his separate residences, 
and so much did he live with them that they were scat- 
tered all about his bed-chamber, until his fiiends, when 
they entered, could find no place for standing or walking 
without trampling on them. 

A pleasant picture he makes among his friends. They 
are seated at his table. A Latin volume of Aristotle is 
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brought from Ids fine library and all listen to the reading. 
The words of the "prince of philosophers/' " the measurer 
of all art and science, whose is all that is best in this pass- 
ing sublunary world," are the accompaniment to their 
meal. Or else some treatise of a Catholic doctor, or work 
on astronomy, or commentary on Scripture, or a Latin 
classic, takes Aristotle's place. Of fresher interest would 
be the " last thing'' in theology or philosophy from Paris 
or some sermo devotus from the Holy See. The meal 
over, a disputatio followed, no doubt with that elaborate 
regard for the proprieties of mediseval dialectics which 
is paralleled only by the formal courtesies and procedures 
in the etiquette of mediaeval warfare. This was the " com- 
forting conversation," the " varied and abundant feast of 
reason," whereby he was often so "pleasantly refreshed," 
and out of this circle of influences and his books comes 
his Philobiblon. 

. De Bury's place is not among the great scholars. He 
cannot stand alongside of Bradwardine and Fitzralph. 
He was less learned than the circle of friends 
whom he loved. But he was well grounded ^ ^ ^' 
in the elements of theology and philosophy. Though he 
never quotes the great Schoolmen, he had read in them 
often. His citations are from the Vulgate Scriptures, 
Aristotle in Latin, the Latin classics, the Church Fathers, 
John of Salisbury, and but little else. Aristotle is his 
great authority. A quotation from him is always an 
axiom. Boethius has a high but lesser place. Aulus 
Gellius and Valerius Maximus furnish him ancient his- 
tory. Of the Latin classics he quotes Horace, Ovid, 
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Martial, Suetonius, and Seneca. Augustine and Jerome 
are his favourites among the Fathers and John of Salis- 
bury among the "modems.'' The theology of Thomas 
Aquinas and the learning of Roger Bacon he leaves un- 
mentioned, though both are needful for the understand- 
ing of many places in his book. His library, so far as 
we can learn from the books he and his friends used, 
was of the standard late medifiBval type, containing copies 
of the Scriptures, Aristotle in Latin, the Fathers, the 
Schoolmen, some of the " modems," and but little else. 
Latin everywhere, and Greek scarcely at alL 

De Bury's Greek was slight enough. Greek words are 
"exotic" to him, and he handles them delicately. They 
are not infrequent, however, in his book. He coins geolo- 
ffia correctly and Philohiblan awkwardly. He makes a 
show of athanatoSy as though there were magic in it — 
" an author remaining athanatos cannot perish." At times 
he rests his argument on some formidable Greek figure, 
such as anthropospathos or antonomnstice, with much satis- 
faction. He had a Greek grammar and glossary prepared 
for students, but does not say he prepared it, and nowhere 
quotes a Greek author save from a Latin version. His 
hearsay knowledge of Greek and Latin writers is very 
considerable and his judgment about them has been often 
heard later. The " whole cohort of the Latins," he says, 
would have been of little value apart from their Greek 
sources. He employs a few Latinized Arabic astronomical 
terms and urges the study of Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew. 
Here his linguistic attainments stop. 

His real position is that of a patron of learning in a cir- 
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cle of more learned friends. He was well read and not 
destitute of acnteness, as his treatise shows, but this seems 
to have been the measure of his scholarship. His unique 
value, however, lies in his fervid love for letters. He does 
not break from his age and study books for themselves, 
but for their inestimable help in elucidating the encyclo- 
psddic wisdom contained in the Scriptures and the great 
Catholic doctors. For his time this was the whole of 
learning. But there is more than this in the spirit of his 
PhUobiblon. His insistence on the study of letters is so 
urgent, and he asserts so plainly that a man who knows 
only his Bible and the Fathers does not really know them 
without literature and philosophy also, that we are tempted 
to say that germs of humanism are there. And so they are, 
but it is a religious humanism, for to him a Renascence in 
letters without religion would have meant nothing. 

HIS PHILOBIBLON 

The Philobiblon is his literary testament and autobi- 
ography as well. The prologue recites the reason for its 
composition. It is to justify his "ecstatic 
love'' for books and "make clearer than 
light " his charitable intent in gathering them for the use 
of needy scholars to whom he bequeaths them. The twenty 
chapters proceed with this end in view. The first three 
lay the foundation of his argument by proving the inesti- 
mable value of books. The next four (IV-Vn) recite 
the terrible injuries they have suffered, both from the 
clergy, of whom it should be least expected, and by the 
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ravages of war. The eighth tells delightfully the story of 
the acquisition of his own books. The next five (IX- 
Xm) explain his love and care for books, chiefly for the 
books of "the liberal arts," and justify the reading of 
the classical poets. 

The fourteenth proves that as the clergy stand in 
greatest need of books to perform aright their ofiKce, so 
they are especially bound to love them. The fifteenth 
dwells eloquently on the infinite benefits the love of books 
confers, and the sixteenth and seventeenth enforce its 
spirit on the clergy in regard to their duties in making 
copies and caring for " holy books." 

So much is the general course of the book. Its scope 
now narrows to its more definite object. The eighteenth 
chapter accordingly explains his charitable intentions in 
gathering books, and the nineteenth wills his entire library 
to the scholars of "JT. Hall" in Oxford, the yet unfounded 
Durham College, and prescribes rules for its preservation 
and use. The twentieth and last chapter entreats the 
prayers of his beneficiaries for his soul's eternal welfare. 

It is plain that the book is no loose medley^ but a lit- 
erary unit, fairly complete in its parts, yet flexible and 
easy withal. De Bury never rambles, though he some- 
times digresses. 

The language is Latin, but it would have made Cicero 
shiver. It is not classically modeled, of course, though 

here and there it contains passages not un- 
ite Language, worthy of classical writers. It is a compos- 
ite with a strongly marked patristic and scholastic basis. 
With these goes a distinctly visible Vulgate element. Here 
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and there a late barbaroius word creeps in, snch as poly- 
chranitudo for longcevitas. Some " exotic '' words are com- 
pounded outright into Latin; others seem to have been 
expressly imported whole, as archiphilosophuSy hieraphi- 
losophuSy and canomum ; and last of all come a few out- 
landish-looking terns of Arabic astronomy -a*««6, am, 
and gemahar. The syntax sometimes looks asquint. Of 
outright grammatical mistakes there are only a few. Once 
in a while the author manages to progress through an in- 
tricate statement in such a way that the wonder is where 
he will come out. 

But it makes fine reading after all. It is full of energy 
and copious to overflowing, being almost too afSluent for 
the confines of English translation. It roUs 
along profuse in allegorical allusion, full of 
rich resonance, and with endless interior echoings between 
sound and sense, sometimes laborious and pompous, and 
never without a sort of dignity. It has a strong scrip- 
tural and scholastic fllavour and an overwhelming show of 
learning, enough one would think to appal the stoutest 
of the ignorant and idle monks at whom it was directed. 
Yet the frank-hearted man shows through it all. Strong 
common sense and shrewd wit lurk behind his allegories 
and invectives. Sometimes he rises into real eloquence, 
again he runs into a string of playful allusions, and 
again goes aside to draw on a single page some sketch of 
character that is almost perfect.^ But his main theme is 
always before him, though his eyes are open to whatever 

1 See the sketohes of the indolent Boholar in Chapter XVIL 
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lies around it, and that theme is his inextingnishable love 
for books. His treatise on that theme is the first in 
history. Its charm has been felt for centuries and to-day 
remains unbroken. First in time and first in intrinsic 
literary worth as well, what that man has penned so well 
deserves to be styled the Liber Aureolus on the love of 
books t 
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PBIHTED BDTnONS 



to the isBTie of this edition, and 
im the edition of Mr. Ernest- C. 
lately published, the Fhilobiblon 
ared in print twelve times, begin- 
iiiug TT^uh the Cologne ediUo prineeps of 
1473 and ending with Professor Moriey's London reprint 
of Inglis's translation in 1888. In all these twelve edi- 
tions, excepting only the one printed at Oxford in 1599, 
no labour worihy the name of editing has been bestowed 
upon the Latin text, while the two translations which 
have been made, the English of Inglis in 1832 and the 
French of Cooheris in 1856, are not only imperfect, even 
when judged by the text they translate, but are hope- 
lessly wrong in many places becanse they axe based on 
a grossly oorrapted original. 

Despite these drawbacks, the history of the printed 
text has decided interest and valae. Its interest lies in 
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its perpetuating for four hundred years a perverted tradi- 
tion as to the text, while its value consists in the demon- 
stration it furnishes of the need of seeking an earlier and 
better source for the Philobiblon, if we are to bring to 
light in its purity what Richard de Bury wrote. 

The twelve editions, arranged in order of time, are as 
follows : 

L The Cologne edition of 1473. 
The Spires edition of 1483. 
The Paris edition of 1500. 

These three belong in a class by themselves as beautiful 
examples of early printing. They contain the plain Latin 
text without annotations. The Cologne edition is printed 
from one manuscript without editing. The Spires edition 
is printed with some arbitrary alterations from another. 
The Paris edition, while ostensibly based on a manuscript, 
is reaUy a reprotoction of the Cotogne edition. 

n. The Oxford edition of 1599 is to be classed as unique. 
It is based on a diligent but uncritical use of six or more 
manuscripts, and may be described as the first real attempt 
to determine the text from manuscript sources. 

m. The Frankfort reprint of 1610. 
The Frankfort reprint of 1614. 
The Leipsic reprint of 1674. 
The Helmstadt reprint of 1703. 

These make a third class in which the Philobiblon 
always appears as one of several treatises bound up in 
a single volume. The compUer was Melchior Goldast, 
who derived his edition of 1610 from the Paris edition 
of 1500. The edition of 1610 is reprinted in the issues 
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Editio Princets, G>u)aNE, 1473 
Fac-simile of the opening page of the Prologue. 
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of 1614 and 1674, and the issue of 1674 reappears in 
that of 1703. 

TV. The London translation of 1832. 
The Paris edition of 1856. 
The Albany compilation of 1861. 
The London reprint of 1888 (Professor Morley's). 

The distinguishing feature of this group is that each 
edition contains a translation of the Latin text. The 
English version of Inglis in 1832 reappears in the editions 
of 1861 and 1888. The edition of 1856 contains the French 
version of Gocheris and his editing of the Latin text with 
copious annotations and introductory matter. The work 
of Cocheris and Inglis is combined in the edition of 1861. 
An examination of these editions separately will disclose 
the course which the printed text has followed and the 
source from which it springs. 

The editio princes was printed at Cologne in 1473. 
It is a thin, small quarto of forty-eight leaves, contain- 
ing ninety-four pages of text, with part of 
^o^u^' ^^ ninety-fifth. Besides the bare text of the 

Philobiblon it contains nothing save the 
heading, ^^ Incipit prologus in Ubrum de amove Ubrorum qui 
dicitur philoUblon,^^ and the colophon, which is spaced 
about an inch below the text at the end and reads, '^ Hx- 
pUcit philobiblon scilicet liber de amove Ubrorum Colonice 
impvessus anno Domini MCCCOLXXIIIy etc.^ There is no 
title page or preface, no pagination, numbering, signature, 
or press-mark of any sort. The pages measure 21 by 14 
centimetres, and have broad, even margins throughout. 
The type is a rather handsome black letter, perhaps a 
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little too thick and fat for elegance. It runs twenty-six 
lines to the page. Each chapter is headed by a title. The 
initial letter of each chapter is rubricated by hand. Often* 
times capitals at the beginning of sentences are coloured 
with a single downward streak of yellow. Except at the 
beginning of the prologue and first chapter, there is no 
paragraphing, and the chapters start even with the begin- 
ning of the line. The text swarms with abbreviations^ 
which correspond with those so common in fifteenth 
century manuscripts. It has evidently been printed with- 
out editing from some manuscript (p. 88), and carelessly 
printed too, for typographers' blunders are not infrequent. 
The second edition, edited anonymously by some one 
who styles himself ^^ minimus sacerdotum/^ was printed by 
the brothers Johann and Conrad Hijst, at 
Spires, in 1483. It is a thin, small quarto, ^^SSS!"^ 
almost equal in size to the editio princepsj 
and contains thirty-nine leaj^es with seventy-seven pages 
of print. The first page is blank. The second is occupied 
wi^ a preface by the editor. In it he recites the gravem 
ae perdijffUnUm provincicm^ which the printers had imposed 
upon him of editing for the press a very corrupt manu- 
script. His words are, '' H^am hoc exemplar ita vidatum 
reperi ita denique d&pravatwm lituris turn greeds turn latinis 
ut emendatum ferme nunquam vidererP Accordingly he 
proceeds to alter his text at will, admitting in advance 
that his undertaking is perilous, '' ingressus sum rem sane 
meis humeris periculosumy^ and that he ventures on a 
stormy sea, ^^procelloso pelago/' but notwithstanding all, 
invokes the help of the Divine Spirit and spreads his 
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Spires Edition, 1483 
Fac-simile of the opening page of the Prologue. 
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sailSy ^' vela ventis AaboP It is little wonder that his text 
suffered shipwreck. 

The third page is headed by the following title : "PAyto- 
byihn disertissimi viri Bichardi dilmelmensis episcopi de 
querimoniis Ubrorum omnibus Utterarum amataribus peru- 
tUis prohgrn IneipitP Then follows the text, running to 
the very end of the book. There is no colophon. Unlike 
the Cologne edition, it has a double set of chapter titles. 
One set is collected at the end of the prologue, and the 
other is used separately to furnish a heading for each of 
the twenty chapters. The two sets are very unlike, only 
eleven titles pairing perfectly, while the other nine vary 
sometimes by a word or two, and sometimes totally. 
Both the collected and separate titles are, save a brief 
phrase or so, entirely different from the Cologne titles. 
Strangely enough, however, they are nearer the true text, 
for, as will appear later, the Spires editor evidently had a 
manuscript which, though inferior, was yet in the line of 
the genuine text tradition, whereas the Cologne printer 
used one of the very worst. 

The book has no pagination, numbering, signatures, 
catchwords, or press-marks. The pages measure a scant 
21 by 14 centimetres, and have broad margins. The 
printing runs thirty-one lines to a full page. The chap- 
ters are spaced off from one another. Occasionally the 
ending of a page is left blank where the chapter ends and 
the new chapter heads the next page. The type is black 
letter, smaller and less showy than in the editio princeps. 
It is plain but beautiful. Chapter initials are rubricated 
by hand, and red vertical streaks are marked across most 
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capitals. A slanting punctuation stroke is frequent and 
occurs at irregular intervals, some of which are gram- 
matical and others apparently capridons. 

Whatever value the text may have had in manuscript 
has of course been greatly impaired by the editor's adven- 
turous emendations. Only two need be mentioned. In 
every manuscript, and in every printed edition except this, 
the prologue begins, " Universis Christi fidelibus,^ "To all 
the faithful in Christ." The Spires editor changes this to 
" Universis Utterarum cuUoribus,^ " To all lovers of letters." 
At the end of the text he makes the closing sentence 
^^Vakte et sdentiam Utterarum colite^ — an addition purely 
his own. 

The third edition was printed at Paris in 1500. It was 
printed by Gaspar Philippus for Jean Petit the bookseller. 

The editor was lodocus Badius Ascensius. 
^'^^^^j^^^^' This explains the old error into which 

Cocheris, the editor of the Paris edition 
of 1856, feU when he stated that there were two Paris 
editions of 1500, one by Jean Petit and the other by 
Badius Ascensius, and then proceeded to give the title 
of each, missing the true title in each instance. It is a 
small, thin quarto of twenty-four leaves with a little more 
than forty-six pages of text, running forty lines to the 
page. The pages measure 18 by 13 centimetres. The 
first page contains the title in two parts. At the top of 
the page is ^^ Philobiblion Tractatus pukherrimus de amore 
librorum.^ At the bottom, " Venundatur in leone argenteo 
vid sancti lacoW^ In the middle of the page is a wood 
engraving, in which Jean Petit's monogram appears on 
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a shield upheld by two lions^ and his name is engraved 
below in full. ^^PMlobiblion " instead of ^^ Philohibhn^ in 
the title first appears in this edition. It seems to be either 
a printer's error or the editor's caprice, for it is not the 
original spelling in any manuscript.^ 

The second page contains a short extract bearing on the 
life of Richard de Bury. It is taken from the work of 
Trithemius, entitled Pe Scriptaribus JEcdesiasticis. Pol- 
lowing this, on the same page, is the preface of Ascensius, 
dedicating the edition in a fulsome manner to Laurentius 
BureUus, confessor to the King. Ascensius acknowledges 
the receipt from BureUus of a '' lepidum quoddam opuscu- 
lum phUobibloin [l]ab authore inscriptum/^ which BureUus 
had sent with the injunction to print it. Other expressions 
in the preface imply that what BureUus sent him to print 
was a manuscript. This task Ascensius gratef uUy engaged 
to perform, " quam quidem provindam lubeniissimus obivi.^ 
He did not do so, however, but reprinted the Cologne text 
of 1473! This appears when the text of the edition of 
1500 is compared with that of 1473. The chapter titles, 
for example, are an exact reproduction, excepting the 
word ^* Philobiblion^ and three minute errors of the press. 
Evidently Ascensius would naturaUy desire to conceal his 
procedure from BureUus, and there is evidence to show 
that he did. In the shoi*t extract from Trithemius, which 
he prints, he alters the text in an important particular. 
The editio princeps of Trithemius's work Be Scriptoribus 

l"Phiiibiblion" does occur, MS. (335), and *< Philobiblion " 
however, in an entry in a late in the amended title of the Sidney 
hand at the end of the Arundel Sussex MS. at Cambridge. 
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EcclesiastidSy printed in Basle in 1494, was the only edition 
of that book in existence in 1500, when Ascensins edited 
the PMlobiblon, and in this edition of Trithemius the 
account of Richard de Bnry (on the verso of folio 89) 
contains the sentence, ^^Scripsit de amore librorum et 
institutione dictce Mbliothecce pukherrimum tractatum qui 
iam impressus estP When Ascensins reprints this he omits 
^^qui iam impressus e-st^ thus suppressing what would other- 
wise be known, namely, the fact that a printed edition was 
in existence before his editing. His preface also is silent 
in respect to any previous edition. As the only two which 
preceded him were those of Cologne and Spires, which dif- 
fer widely, and as his text is almost identical with that 
of the Cologne edition, these facts, coupled with his sup- 
pression of aU notice of a previous edition, and with his 
professions to Burellus in the preface, admit of no expla- 
nation save one, and that is, that he had reason to con- 
ceal from BureUus the existence of the Cologne edition, 
the reason being that he did not print the manxiscript 
Burellus sent him, but used the Cologne edition iiiistead. 
His method of concealing his want of ingenuousness is 
naive indeed. 

Typographically the book is a model. The delicate light 
Roman type makes a graceful page. There are no italics. 
Abbreviations are moderately frequent. There is no 
rubrication or colouring of any kind. The chapter initials 
are white, set in dark speckled squares. The chapters are 
numbered and headed with titles. Before the prologue 
^^Indpit prohgus^' occurs and after it is ^^Eocplicit pro- 
logus/^ as in the Cologne edition. There are catchwords 
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and press-marksy but no pagination and no paragraph- 
ing in the chapters. The colophon reads : ^^Explidtum est 
phUobiblion scilicet de amore librorum quern impressit apud 
parrhisios hoc anno secundum eosdem millesimo quingentesimo 
ad calendas martias. Oaspar philippus pro loamne parvo 
Bibliopola parrhisiensi/^ I cannot help thinking that 
the error regarding two supposed Paris editions of 1500 
sprang from a misonderstanding of " quern impressit apud 
parrhisios hoc anno secundum,^^ through overlooking the 
connection of " secu/ndum^ witii " eosdem J' 

The fourth edition was printed in Oxford in 1599. One 
copy in the Bodleian is dated 1598. It is a small, thin 
quaj*to of forty leaves. The pages have broad 
margins and measure approximately 14 by 20 ^cS^^^^ 
centimetres. The type is plain Roman, with 
free use of italics for quotations and proper names as well 
as for some titles and headings. It is the first edition 
with running head-lines. The even numbered pages are 
headed ^^De Amore Librorum " and the odd numbered pages 
^^4t De Institutione BibUotheca&y The paging is marked by 
Arabic numerals. There are also catchwords and press- 
marks. Textual and literary notes occur on the margins. 
There is a double set of chapter titles, one collected at the 
end of the prologue and the other serving for headings to 
the separate chapters. They are wholly diflEerent from 
those in the Cologne and Paris editions, and resemble the 
titles in the Spires edition. The title page begins : '^ Philo- 
Inblon Bichardi Bunelmensis sive Be Amore Librorum et 
Institutione Bibliothecce tractatus pukherrimus. Ex collar 
tione cum variis ma/nuscriptis editio jam secunda.^ The 
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editor was Thomas James, who three years later became 
the first Bodleian Librarian. From the phrase '^ editio jam 
secunda^ it is dear that James knew only one of the three 
editions which preceded his own. That this was the Paris 
edition is evident from the fact that ^' De Amove Librorum 
et Institutione BibliotheccB^ on James's title page is a 
condensation of '^ Scripsit de amove librovum et institutione 
dictcB MbliotheccB tvactatum pukhervimum '^ — a sentence of 
Trithemins printed only in the Paris edition and the 
basis of the Paris title, ^' Tvactatus pulchervimus de am^ove 
KbvovumP 

After the title page there is a prefatory Latin letter 
from James to Sir Thomas Bodley, a short account of 
Richard de Bury by Bale, followed by an extract from 
another writer.^ The text does not follow the Paris 
edition but is based on an examination of several manu- 
scripts. There were probably six of these, possibly others, 
for in James's Ecloga^ or manuscript catalogue published 
the next year after his edition of the Philobiblon, he speci- 
fies six manuscripts of the Philobiblon then in Oxford and 
Cambridge. Five of them are still there, and two of 
these five, the Magdalen manuscript and a Balliol manu- 
script (No. CCLXm), may be dated as early as 1400. 
None of them, however, are of the very first order of 
value, though capable of yielding a good text. That he 
set high value upon the Magdalen manuscript is visible 
in many places, where he gives it determining weight. 
A remarkable instance occurs at the ending of the nine- 

^ It is '^ a MS. note of [T]homas taken from Ghambre's life of the 
[A]Uen'8 in his copy of Bale, Bishop/' Thomas's Ed., p. Ivi. 
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teenih chapter, where he adds to the regular ending the 
evidently spurious Magdalen ending, unsupported by any 
other manuscripts. His text, though abounding in errors, 
is a vast improvement on the earlier editions. It must 
be admitted that he made substantial use of the available 
manuscripts, even if his work was hurried and uncritical, 
nor need we grudge the portly editor the commendation 
of Heame, '' in libello perpurgando multum sudavitJ^ 

Pabricius^ states that the Philobiblon was printed 
again the next year (1600) in London. Apart from this 
statement no trace of such an edition is anywhere to be 
met with. 

The fifth edition, accordingly, is that of Melchior 
Goldast, printed in Frankfort in 1610. In this the Philo- 
biblon (or " Philobiblion,'' as Goldast styles ^^^ Edition 
it) appears as one of a collection of tractates Frankfort, leio; 
and letters made up into one volume, entitled ^i^*'«- 
PhUohgicarum Epistolarum Genturia Una. It is a smaU, 
thick octavo of over five hundred pages, in which the 
Philobiblon occupies pp. 400-500. The typography of the 
book is poor and uninteresting. Abbreviations are used 
very irregularly. Some pages are sprinkled with them and 
only twenty-two are entirely clear. The text is a reprint 
of the Paris edition of 1500, as is evident not only from the 
text itself but also from the prefixed extract of Trithemius 
and the dedicatory preface of Ascensius to Burellus, both 
of which are reproduced. Printers' mistakes are frequent. 
An example taken from the numbering of consecutive 
pages is 429, 440, 441, 432, 443. Nowhere in Goldast's 

1 Bib. Med. et Inf. Lat., I, 307. 
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preface is there any pretence of having used a manu- 
script or of any editorial labor beyond the compilation 
of the volume. 

The sixth edition is also Qoldast's, printed at Frankfort 
in 1614. Except for the title and some preliminary matter, 

it is an exact duplicate of the edition of 1610, 
Frankfort, 16U; of which it is evidently an additionsd issue 

Goidaat'B. xoOier than a reprint. Gtoldast's preface of 
1610 is omitted and the prasfatiuncula of the printer is dif- 
ferent. The other preliminary matter is the old matter 
reprinted, as appears from the word ^^AppoUodorus^ in the 
Oatalogus of 1610, which is corrected to ^^ApoUodarus " in 
1614. In the Philobiblon itself, the size of the pages, the 
paging, and the type are identically as in the edition of 
1610. The Philobiblon begins with the same page and 
runs in precisely the same way, page by page and line by 
line, with aU the abbreviations, errors in numbering pages, 
and variations in chapter headings as in the preceding 
edition. 

The seventh edition was printed at Leipsic in 1674. The 
whole volume is a reprint of the edition of 1610, except for 

the preface and part of the title page. The 

BOYentli Edition, Tk-i •! -u-ii -i • j.i_ • 

Leipsio, 1674 ; Philobiblon runs page by page as in the issue 

OOTiito^ufl'B of 1610, but with fewer abbreviations, clearer 

printing, and correction of errors in the 

paging. An additional preface by Hermann Conringius is 

prefixed to the volume. 
The eighth edition is part of a double volume edited by 

Joachimus Joannes Maderus and printed in Helmstadt, the 

first volume in 1702 and the second in 1703. Properly 
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speaking, Madems edited the first volume and Joannes 

Andreas Sclunidt (or " I. A. S. D.,^ ^ as it is on the title 

page) the second volume, whose title begins, 

^^De Bibliotheds Nova Accessio OoZfec^tone ^^gtadt, nw ; 

Madericma Adiuncta a I. A. 8. D/' The book soiunidt'e 

is a stout quarto, printed in plain Roman 

text, free from abbreviations. The Philobiblon occupies 

sixty-six pages at the opening of the second volume, and 

is reprinted from the edition of 1674. 

The ninth edition was printed in London in 1832. It is an 
English version of the Cologne edition of 1473. The trans- 
lator was anonymous but is known to have 
been John Bellingham Inglis. Mr. Inglis la- ingua'a ^"' 
hours under the heavy disadvantage of hav- Translation, 
ing to translate a corrupt text, ^de from ^"''-•""- 
this his translation, although painstaking and in places full 
of spirit, is apt to stay on the mechanical level. Oftentimes 
the Latin cannot be said to be really translated, but rather 
reclothed in Latinized English, and at other times it plain- 
ly reveals misapprehension of the meaning of his original. 
He added copious explanatory notes, some of them valu- 
able and others both irrelevant and tedious. They show 
a singularly marked anti-ecclesiastical animus, which con- 
stantiy tempts the editor to leave off explaining and begin 
inveighing. His preface is interesting but inaccurate. In 
one paragraph, for example, he makes an unfounded charge 
of plagiarism against Thomas k Kempis, assumes from this 
charge and without a shred of evidence that h Kempis used 
an old manuscript of the Philobiblon, and that from this 

1 See Morhof s Polyhistor., Lib. I, Gap. 17. The D. is for Doctor. 
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manuscript the Cologne edition was probably printed, and 
then argues backward that this " is in favour of " the " gen- 
uineness " of the Cologne text, " though it is badly printed 
and in some cases difficult to read." A worse farrago of 
mistakes would be hard to compound. It is not surprising 
that Inglis concludes his preface by saying, " It was not 
thought necessary to reprint the Latin text, as the few who 
take an interest in it may find it elsewhere, and it may per- 
haps yet appear from the hand of a more competent editor." 

A proposed edition of the Philobiblon, based on the 
manuscripts, was mentioned by Surtees in I8I6.1 Inglis 
saw in the " Bibliographical and Retrospective Miscellany" 
for 1830 notice of a forthcoming translation. The same 
notice is in Brunet's catalogue for 1828. Thomas Lowndes, 
in the "Bibliographer's Manual of English Literature" 
(London, 1834), announced as " preparing for publication " 
a new edition " with an English translation, notes, and 
various readings, by Edward E. Poole, B.A." In 1850, Mr. 
"W. S. Gibson announced a new translation for publica- 
tion,^ and a second edition of Inglis's translation was said 
to be preparing in 1868.^ No edition indicated in any of 
these notices has appeared. 

The tenth edition was published in Paris in 1856. The 
book makes an agreeably printed small octavo of over three 
hundred pages. Besides its title page, dedication, and pref- 
ace, it contains an introduction, an annotated French 
version of the Philobiblon, a collection of " Pifeces Justifl- 
catives" or biographical extracts from Latin chronicles 

^ Hist, and Ant. of the Palatine ^ Gentleman's Magazine, H, 346. 
County of Durham, I, p. oliz. ^ Notes and Queries, Oct. 17, 1868. 
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and from Bymer's Fcederay and at the end the Latin text 
of the Philobiblon. The editor was M. Hippolyte Cocheris 
of the Biblioth^que Mazarine in Paris. The ^^ Edition 
title page begins, " Philobiblion, Excellent Parifl,i856; ' 
Trait6 Snr L'Amour Des Livres par Richard cooheiis. 
de Bury/' Then, " Traduit pour la premiere f ois en Pran- 
^ais. Pr6c6d6 d'une Introduction, Et suivi du Texte latin 
revu sur les anciennes Editions et les manuscrits de la Bi- 
blioth^que imp6riale." M. Cocheris's industry in his edi- 
tion was remarkable. He gathered about the Philobiblon 
a mass of valuable explanatory matter which must have 
cost him prolonged research. But his edition has no claim 
whatever to reliability in point of the recension of the text 
and shows only a moderate accuracy in its translation. 
Even the biographical, bibliographical, and historical mat- 
ter which he has added is erroneous in many ways. The 
text is not in any sense based, or "revu," as the title page 
professes, on the three manuscripts in the Biblioth^ue 
ImpSriale. It is not a recension at all, but substantially a 
reprint of one of the Goldast editions (apparently that of 
1703), with variant readings from the five editions and 
the three manuscripts known to the editor printed at the 
foot of each page beneath the text. Why M. Cocheris 
should collate the manuscripts at all, if he had no inten- 
tion of using them for the text, is hard to imagine. Even 
the collation he made has the misfortune of being unreli- 
able. Besides the testimony of Mr. Ernest Thomas to this 
effect, I may add that I have found the same to be true in 
collating two of the three manuscripts, which I have com- 
pared at every point with M. Cocheris's readings. The 
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other profession of the title page, that the text is based 
on the early editions, is likewise valueless. To begin with, 
M. Gocheris makes scarcely any, if any, use of them in con- 
structing the text; and to end with, their worthlessness in 
the presence of at least two of his three manuscripts reveals 
at a glance his utter lack of critical insight. His general 
attitude in regard to the text is best told in his own 
preface : 

'' Le texte du Philobiblion est en effet tr^s-d^fectueux, 
et les diff^rentes Editions, ainsi que les manuscrits que j'ai 
collationn6s, sont remplis de f antes de toute esp^ce, com- 
mises aussi bien par Pauteur que par les scribes et les im- 
primeurs. Gomme il m'6tait impossible de distinguer 
celles que je devais respecter de celles que je devais enle- 
ver, j'ai pr6f 6r6 conserver k Touvrage son cachet barbare, 
et indiquer en notes toutes les variantes qu'ofCraient les 
textes que j'avais consult6s. 

" tPai cru devoir suivre, k part quelque exceptions fort 
rares, I'Mition princeps de 1475, parce qu'elle se rapportait 
an plus grand nombre de manuscrits et aux ^tions de 
1500, de 1600, de 1610, et de 1702." 

This surely has a humorous side. The editor, knowing 
the text to be corrupt, undiscriminatingly charges its cor- 
ruption on printed editions and manuscripts alike and holds 
Richard de Bury as responsible for them as the copyists and 
printers were. Then, confessing inabrLity to distinguish 
what readings ought to be retained from what ought to be 
rejected, M. Cocheris dramatically resolves to preserve the 
" cachet barbare,'' the barbaric stamp of the style, and so 
proceeds to reprint a hopelesslj^discredited text. At the 
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bottom of the page he registers readings good and bad 
from other editions, mixed with excerpts of what in the 
main is true text taken from his three manuscripts. The 
text he prints is, according to the editor's intention, the 
earliest printed text, that of the ^^ Edition princeps de 
1475,'^ because it '^ agrees with the greatest number of man- 
uscripts and with the editions of 1500, 1600, 1610, and 1702.'' 
Observe in passing the carelessness of M. Cocheris, for it 
is very characteristic. The "Edition princeps de 1475" 
should be 1473 ; there is no edition of " 1600," and " 1702" 
should be 1703. His reasons for following the edition of 
1473 break down as soon as inspected. The editio prin- 
ceps does not '' agree with the greatest number of manu- 
scripts," nor with any manuscript of value. Of the three 
collated by M. Cocheris, only one (No. 2454), and that the 
worst of the three, shows a general resemblance, while the 
other two, whose text f oUows the genuine tradition, are of 
a radically different type. K comparison be instituted be- 
tween the editio princeps and the thirty-five manuscripts 
known to-day, the case against M. Cocheris wiU be found 
still stronger. As for the argument he advances based on 
the agreement of the editio princeps with certain later edi- 
tions, scarcely any refutation is necessary, for all he cites, 
save that of " 1600," which I take to mean the edition of 
1599, can be shown to reproduce the editio princeps. They 
are as bad or as good as their source, and as that is worth- 
less when judged by the manuscripts, so are they. As for 
the edition of 1599, its readings are occasionally preferred 
by Cocheris as helps in making the French translation, but 
they do not affect his text. 
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If we pass from the text to the translation matters are 
better. He is still beset with the same fundamental diffi- 
culty as that which crippled Inglis ; that is, he has no 
proper text to translate. But his version surpasses that 
of Inglis at least in two particulars. It is more fluent 
and more vivacious. Barely does it drag. It is at times 
penetrated with a flne sense of fitness, and an almost in- 
stinctive hesitation before obscure places, which keeps M. 
Cocheris from making several mistakes into which Inglis 
falls. An instance worth looking up is his treatment of 
the difficult phrase in the prologue, ^'decidit etfit Assub^ 
both in his translation and in the note discussing it (p. 8). 
However, the translation, as a whole, cannot be credited 
with a high degree of accuracy. Whether it is equal to 
Inglis's in this respect or not, is hard to say. 

Gocheris's notes are his most valuable contribution. Their 
two defects are their occasional inaccuracy and their want 
of all proportion to the importance of the matter explained. 
Trifles are expatiated upon at great length and things of 
real importance barely noted or missed altogether. Simi- 
lar are his misconceptions in the introduction. Only a few 
instances need be cited. Bichard de Bury is said to have 
been made "doyen de Peglise de GaUes^' (p. viii), or Dean 
of " Wales ^ instead of WeUs, Sidney Sussex College in 
Cambridge is placed in Canterbury (p. xix), and there are 
said to be two Paris editions of 1500 (p. xxiii), whereas 
there is but one. His acquaintance with the sources of the 
text is confessedly confined to the three manuscripts cite^ 
and to the editions of 1473, 1500, 1599, 1610, and 1703. 
The editions of 1483 and 1832 were inaccessible to him and 
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of those of 1614 and 1674 lie makes no mention. The limit- 
ation of his view, by reason of the lack of a knowledge of 
the course of the printed text and of the relations of the 
manuscript sources to the question, mars his whole bibUo- 
graphical account. 

The eleventh edition is an American one and was pub- 
lished in Albany in 1861. It is a rather common-looking 
small octavo of over two hundred and sixty 

XT j'i^ • v Eleventh Edl- 

pages. No editing, m any proper sense, has tion, Albany, 
been attempted. The book is a piratical 3?^ '^2^'* 
compilation of Gocheris and Inglis, made by 
Samuel Hand. It contains Gocheris's text and Inglis's 
translation paired on opposite pages, Gocheris's intro- 
duction translated from the French, mistakes and all, 
Inglis's notes nearly entire, and a few worthless notes by 
Hand himself. There is no advance of any sort in knowl- 
edge of the Philobiblon, unless we account as such Hand's 
adherence to the correct " Philobiblon " of Inglis against 
the " Philobiblion " of Gocheris. 

The twelfth edition was published in London in 1888. 
It is a cheap reprint of the translation of Twelfth Edi- 
Inglis and forms part of the closing volume ^^^* l^^f^^ 
of the "Universal Library" series edited by Beprintof 
Professor Henry Morley. ingiia. 

The foregoing review of the separate editions shows 
clearly the course of the printed text. Two editionp, 
those of Spires (1483) and Oxford (1599), stand out- 
side of this course, and may be disregarded here. The 
Spires edition has not had a particle of influence upon 
any other. The Oxford edition has had none, save for 
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a few of its readings, followed by Cocheris in translat- 
ing. The other ten editions, however, form a continuons 
series. The Cologne edition of 1473 is the source of 
the Paris edition of 1500 — probably exclusively so. The 
Paris text is duplicated in Goldast's Frankfort edition 
of 1610 and again in the Frankfort edition of 1614. The 
edition of 1610 is repeated in the text of the Leipsic edi- 
tion of 1674, which in turn is repeated in the Hehn- 
stadt edition of 1703. Then comes a long lull, lasting 
until 1832, when Inglis translates the Cologne edition of 
1473, thus keeping in the traditional line so far as the 
character of the Latin text is concerned. Cocheris, in 
1856, reprints a text taken bodily from the same general 
source. It professes to follow the edition of 1473, save in 
rare instances, and this is not inconsistent with its being 
a reprint of the edition of 1703, which is copied through 
1674 and 1610 from the Paris text of 1500, which is so 
dose a copy of the text of 1473. The edition of 1861 com- 
bines those of 1832 and 1856, and the edition of 1888 
reprints the version of 1832. There is no break what- 
ever in the whole series, and it starts from one source. 
That source is the Cologne text of 1473, or, allowing for a 
possible slight manuscript use in the Paris text of 1500, at 
least the Cologne-Paris text, which amounts to the same 
thing after all. 

Such is the history of the printed text. There are three 
varieties, the dominant Cologne-Paris tradition, and the 
unique editions of Spires and Oxford. The three differ 
greatly, and not one of them is satisfactory. Each of 
the three types goes back to a manuscript source. The 
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Cologne edition of 1473 is evidently printed directly from 
a single manuscript, and the Paris edition of 1500, even 
allowing for some slight use of another manuscript, re- 
produces the Cologne text. So much for the first type. 
The Spires edition of 1483 is known to be based on one 
manuscript of inferior quality, which was further vitiated 
by the editor's arbitrary alterations. The Oxford edition 
is based on a comparison of several manuscripts, six or 
more. If there were no manuscripts extant which would 
yield a better text than the printed editions, our best 
course would be to adopt the imperfect but endurable 
Oxford edition. But fortunately this is not necessary, 
as there is abundant manuscript material from which the 
text may be constructed with a high degree of accuracy. 

MANUSCRIPTS 

1. Earlier Notices 

The earliest notice of a collection of manuscripts of the 
Philobiblon occurs in the Ecloga Oxomo-CantahrigiensiSj 
which was compiled by Thomas James and published in 
1600 in Oxford. One of the six he mentions is apparently 
lost. It belonged to the private library of Lord Lumley, 
and is possibly one of the seven manuscripts now in the 
British Museum. The other five are still in their old 
depositories, four of them in Oxford and one in Cam- 
bridge. Of the four in Oxford, one is the Magdalen 
CoUege manuscript (VI 164), which appears to have been 
the basis of James's edition of the Philobiblon. Another 
is at Lincoln College (LXXXT 79). A third is one of the 
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two at Balliol, probably the one marked CGLXm, as the 
other one (CLXVI) is a late fifteenth century copy of Ger- 
man origin and of a different type from the text followed in 
James's edition. The f onrth is at All Sonls' (XXXI). The 
fifth is at Cambridge. It is one of the Parker manuscripts 
(456-6) in the library of Corpus Christi, formerly Saint 
Benet's College. The Magdalen and Balliol (CCLXIII) 
manuscripts date back to 1400. The Lincoln copy is put 
at 1420, that at All Souls' at 1450, and the Parker manu- 
script at Cambridge is also of the fifteenth century. 

Another notice occurs in a foot-note on the thirty-ninth 
page of the third volume of " The Librarian,'' published 
in London by Savage in 1809. The Philobiblon is there 
said to be "in manuscript in the Cottonian library, in the 
Royal library, and other libraries in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge." The Cottonian and Royal libraries were then 
already in the British Museum and their manuscript con- 
tents catalogued. They now contain three manuscripts 
of the Philobiblon. The Oxford and Cambridge libraries 
had also increased their copies, notably by the accession 
to the Bodleian of the Digby manuscript (No. 147), so 
that Savage's notice may indicate as many as a dozen 
manuscripts accessible in England in 1809. 

The next notice is in the bibliographical part of 
Cocheris's introduction to his edition of the Philobiblon 
(Paris, 1856). Besides the three Paris manuscripts which 
he consulted, he mentions fourteen others on the authority 
of various catalogues. They are the Harleian (3224) and 
the Cottonian (Cott. App. IV) in the British Museum; 
one at Oxford, in the Bodleian (Digby, 147); one at 
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Trinity College, Oxford; one at St. John's, Oxford 
(GLXXn 2); one at Gresham College, London; one at 
Sidney Sussex, Cambridge (A 2, 16) — not " Canterbury,'' 
as Cocheris writes ; one at " St. Benedict's," now Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge (Parker MSS. 456-6) ; one in 
Bishop Cosin's library at Durham; one in the Royal 
library at Brussels (No. 738); one in the University 
library at Basle (A. YI 34) ; one, a lost manuscript, 
known to have belonged to Pabricius in 1734 ; one said 
to be in the library of Corpus Christi, Oxford (CLXVU), 
and one said to be in Venice. Two of these seventeen 
were not where Cocheris supposed them to be when he 
wrote, for the Gresham College manuscript had been in 
the British Museum since 1830 or 1831, where it still 
remains as No. 335 of the Arundel MSS., and the manu- 
script numbered CLXVU in Corpus Christi, Oxford, had 
long been missing, as Coxe's catalogue of 1852 testifies. 
Of the seventeen, fifteen (including Arundel 335 in the 
British Museum and the Venice manuscript) are where 
they were when Cocheris wrote. I have been able to 
trace the Venice manuscript to the Library of St. Mark 
in that city, where it is catalogued as Cod. XLI, CI. I, of 
the Latin manuscripts. The other two of the seventeen 
are still untraced, perhaps untraceable. One is the lost 
manuscript of Pabricius, and the other the lost manu- 
script (CLXVU) of Corpus Christi, Oxford. 

Setting aside Lord Lumley's manuscript as untraced or 
lost, there is only one manuscript in James's list which 
is known to Cocheris. It is the Corpus Christi manu- 
script in Cambridge. The two notices accordingly record 
twenty-one manuscripts, or twenty-two, if Lord Lumley's 
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be counted. Savage's notice in 1809, though not specify- 
ing particular copies, indicates some not known either by 
James or Cocheris. Accordingly it is safe to say that the 
three notices taken together indicate from twenty-five to 
thirty manuscripts. 

The next notice is from the pen of Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, 
in the "Library Chronicle'' for October-November, 1885 
(London, J. Davy & Sons). He writes : " The inquiries I 
have been making during the last eighteen months enable 
me to increase the list of known MSS. to twenty-eight" 
(p. 131). To these he has since added others. 

2. Manuscripts Ifow Known 

The whole number of manuscripts of whose existence 
I am able to find any notice is apparently forty-three. 
Thirty-five of these are now accessible in various libraries, 
twenty-two in England, and the other thirteen on the 
Continent. Twenty-five of the thirty-five (including the 
twenty-two in England, and the three in Paris) I have 
personally examined and have obtained full accounts of 
nearly all the others from trustworthy sources. In ad- 
dition there appear to be eight lost manuscripts. Apart 
from three others mentioned by Thomas,^ they are the man- 
uscript formerly in the Eoyal library at Erfurt in Germany, 

1 Thomas (p. Ixvii) mentions been the copy given by De Bnry 

a unique MS. once belonging to Durham College, and another 

to Beimmann, the G^erman bibli- which his rival Dr. John Caius 

ographer, and described in his says he owned, asserting that it 

Bibliotheca Histor.-Lit. ed. sec, was accompanied by a copy of 

1743, p. 147, and two others the foundation deed of Durham 

mentioned in Heame, one said College. (See page 92 of this 

by Dr. Thomas Caius to have account.) 
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which has been cut out of the volume which contained it, 
the manujscript once owned by Fabricius, not correspond- 
ing to any one now known, the manuscript marked 
CLXVII in the Corpus Christi (Oxford) catalogue and 
there said to be " diu desideratus,^ possibly the same thing 
as CCXXn in the same collection, Lord Lumley's manu- 
script mentioned by James, and the Trinity CoUege (Ox- 
ford) manuscript noticed by Cocheris. Whether any or 
all of the last three belong to the thirty-five accessible 
manuscripts I do not know. If so, the total must be 
reduced from forty-three perhaps to forty. The extant 
manuscripts will be described separately in order to show 
their relationship and the consequent evidence they afford 
as to the true source of the text. 

The classification presented in this edition is based on 
the character of the text and on the source and date of 
the various copies. In this way the true tradition will 
clearly appear and the corrupted text be easily separated 
from it. This result I have reached by a personal ex- 
amination of twenty-five manuscripts, and by means of 
authentic information regarding nearly all the others. 
Four manuscripts I have collated entire as the basis of 
the text and have classed nearly all the others by a means 
of cross-readings in about seventy crucial passages of the 
text, as well as by comparison of the headings, the col- 
lected and separate chapter titles, and the colophons. The 
date and source of nearly every copy has been newly and 
carefully determined. 

The manuscripts are described separately below, ar- 
ranged chronologically as being the way most suitable 
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for revealing the course of the true text. Except where 
expressly stated to be otherwise, every manuscript de- 
scribed is written in single column on parchment or vel- 
lum and forms one out of several treatises bound up in 
one volume, and is complete in its contents — that is, con- 
tains the prologue with a list of collected chapter titles 
appended, twenty chapters of text, each headed with a 
titie, and at the end the colophon in its complete form, 
as follows: 

Explicit Philobiblon domini Bicardi de Aungervile, 
oognominati de Bury, quondam episcopi Dunehnensis. 
Completos est autem tractatus iste in manerio nostro de Auke- 

lande vicesimo quarto die Januarii 
anno Domini millesimo trecentesimo quadragesuno quarto, 
SBtatis nostne qainquagesimo octavo pnecise complete, 
pontificatuB vero nostri anno undecimo finiente, 
ad laudem Dei f eliciter et Amen. 

I. Earlier than 1400 (A and B of my marking). 

There are only two which can be assigned with certainty 
to the fourteenth century. They are : 

A. (1) The MS. in the British Museum marked Royal 
8 F. XIY, given in the Museum catalogue under the head- 
ing "Holkot," and there incorrectiy stated to be of the 
fifteenth century. Mr. £. Maunde Thompson, the Keeper 
of the MSS., assigns it to the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. It is of English origin. In this large folio vol- 
ume Philobiblon is the third of eighteen treatises and 
occupies fourteen leaves or twenty-eight pages (ff. ®®/7o, 
^^/bs). It is headed, in an ink paler than the text : ^^Incipit 
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prologus in Philohiblon Bicardi dunelmensis episcopi quern 
Ubrum composuit Bobertus holcote de ordine prcedicatorumy 
sub nomine dicti episcopi.^ Mr. Thompson pronounces the 
heading to be in the same hand as the body of the MS. 
At the end of the treatise is the following full colophon in 
the same hand as the body of the text : ^^ Explicit phiUbiblon 
domini Bicardi de aungervile cognominati de Bury quondam 
episcopi Dimolmensis completus est autem tractatus iste in 
Manerio nostro de auJceland xxiiip die Jmuarii Anno domini 
m^cccPxliiij^ JStatis nostras quinquagesimo octavo prcecise 
complete pontificatus vero nostri anno xi^finiente ad laudem 
ddfeliciterP As ^^feliciter'^ in the MS. has no period after 
it, contrary to the careful punctuation of the copyist else- 
where, it looks as though he failed to finish his sentence 
with the ^^et Amen^ common in such formulas and oc- 
curring in the colophon in other MSS. 

The writing is well executed in small, neat minuscules 
and runs about forty-five lines to the page. Words 
erroneously repeated in whole or in part are in almost 
every instance carefully marked by the original copyist 
by a dot underneath each letter. Marginal notes are rare, 
some in the original hand and some apparently in a later 
hand. Only one erasure of importance occurs \Jovis sub- 
tituted later for the correct Junonis. See p. 103 of the 
Latin text in Vol. I]. 

The errors in this manuscript, excluding slight slips in 
form, which scarcely affect the sense, are these : 

1. Words misrepresented. Catonis for Cratonis, 18;^ re- 
peri et for reperiet, 19 ; aperit for perit^ 19 ; impensione for 

1 The Arabic numbers refer to pag^s of the Latin text in VoL I. 
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parvipensione, 28; raptastis for reptastis, 30; Uhertatum 
for sacerdotum, 32 ; statum for statim, 33 ; miseria for 9ime- 
ricordia, 34 ; ^ant^^ for ^uat^, 35 ; homines for omne^, 35 ; 
hdbitatio for cohabitatio^ 36 ; arewcp for aran^ce, 37 ; incon- 
^ton^em for in constantem, 39 ; Saltor for Sartor, 39 ; adesse 
for ad 6556, 41 ; i^wrpts for turris, 41 ; dissendisset for cfo- 
scendisset, 41 ; 5«*pema, with lacuna following, for swper- 
t^ocanea, 49 ; hostium for 05^ii«m, 50 ; instnictis for instrmtis, 
52', frenesis for franesiSy 56; obnixm tor ohnoxicB, 60; Unguis 
for lignis, 61; sto^weran^ for latuerant, 64; c{mo6({imf«5 for 
con56d{mi^5, 64 ; deliteret for delitesceretj 69 ; inmetiri for 
imnieriUj 79 ; para^ww for parant, 80 ; (^6grw for Orcecis 
(which in MS. would be greds), 81 ; vincula for vitula, 84 ; 
hereos, 88 ; ocltmonis for conoZte^iom^, 89 ; iZZtt^^ for nuUiuSj 
90; 5CoZaHi«m for ^caZaruw, 93; pro iniqtu) for propfngwo, 
98 ; 5w6KmaW for fulrmnarij 98 ; singillatim for sigillaUm, 
98 ; omm petenti for omntpo^^, 100 ; mwwera for wtnerop, 
103 ; amma&u5 for amma^&t^^, 104 ; 6^ for le^, 104 ; seniorum 
for ^anort^m, 106 ; dicehat for decebat, 108 ; poKcro^wdtnew, 
110 ; enethia, 110 ; ^tfpponen^ for suppositiones, 119 ; dddioi- 
mus for a^cimuSj 125 ; conservewwr for cowver^ewwr, 128 ; 
confessorem for con^e^^orem, 130. Also the more marked 
variations in deitatem for divinitatem, 56; seditiosis for 
tcediosis, 65 ; Sibilla for /S^a&a, 71 ; «flBp6 for frequenter , 94 ; 
igfi^i^ for ^&{, 107 ; sollicite for dissolute, 114 ; and guia 
for per, 129. 

2. Omissions. These are extremely few and, except in 
three instances, are confined to single words. They are, 
tandem, on p. 13 ; in, 37 ; paupertatis, 50 ; librorum, 61 ; 
capitulo, 62 ; honitate, 63 ; et, 85 ; %65, 89 ; est dictum, 101 ; 
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ademptcupiepenitus corporis libertate librorum legaU[ombus], 
104; oblivionij 105; de^ 123; eis, 124; (id, 124; corpore, 129; 
reperire, 129 ; nos, 130 ; and a serious one of fifteen words 
on p. 104. 

3. Superfluities. As a mle all words repeated by mis- 
take and other superflnities are carefully indicated. Two 
instances, however, are left uncorrected, the superfluous 
scripturarum in contemplatio scripturarum literarum, 102, 
and the patched up exphdbetum in alphabetum exphabetum 
expenditj 111. 

Outside these three sets of errors the text may be con- 
sidered practically perfect, and surpasses any of the others 
which I have collated in its comparative freedom from 
positive errors, omissions, and superfluities. Its value is 
also enhanced by a number of instances wherein it yields 
the true reading against all the others. Such an instance 
is suffertur, 35, where the others have transfertur, which 
destroys both the sense of the passage and the force of the 
antithesis intended between suffertur and differtur. Terra, 
37, for terrain is minute, but illustrates the fldelity of the 
MS. to the Vulgate, from which terra is quoted. Others 
are, nos for non, 38 ; conjicere for commiscere, 42 ; invigiUty 
50; resipiscite for respicite, 53; and other valuable readings 
where it stands almost alone, as innisu^, 51 ; devirginatum, 
70; evirare, 100. Accordingly, on the ground of its early 
date, as well as its general completeness, perfection, and 
intelligibility, I have rated this the best manuscript of 
the PhUobiblon, and marked it A. 

B. (2) The Digby manuscript in the Bodleian library, 
numbered 147 of that collection. It is of English origin, 
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and is assigned by Mr. Macray and Mr. Madan to 1370- 
1380. It is a small quarto volume of 206 ff. and contains 
thirty-four treatises, of which Philobiblon is the second 
(ff. &-28). The volume was not acquired by the Bod- 
leian until 1634 (see Macray's note in his cat^dogue), and 
therefore was not among those to which James had access 
for his edition of 1598-9. There is no heading to the 
prologue, but at the top of the page is the entry : ^^volumen 
ecdesicB beatcB Marice de Mertan juxta LandonumP In the 
table of contents for the volume Philobiblon is entitled : 
^^Philohiblon Bicardi de Bury episcopi JDunelmensisJ' The 
MS. is written in a rather small hand, varying at times 
from uniformity. The copyist shows some ignorance in 
technical and foreign words. The corrector's hand is 
sparingly used. The colophon at the end is almost ex- 
actly as in A. The only variations of the slightest note 
are Amgervile, Dunelmensis, and etc. added BJtter felidter. 

The errors in this manuscript, though more marked 
than those in A, are not very serious. They indicate 
dullness and occasional carelessness on the part of the 
scribe, but nothing worse. The number of words mis- 
represented is about one-half more than in A. The 
number of omissions of single words is thirty-one, and 
there are eight longer omissions of from two words to a 
whole sentence. These occur on pages 10, 23, 26, 37, 40, 
47, 60, and 75. There are eight superfluous single words, 
in^ 17; hostis, 22-, esse, 36; et, 40; Ule, 54; habere, 88; 
ostensum, 94; per, 101. 

In several places it is our sole or main reliance for the 
true reading. The most striking instances are, suavis, 35 ; 
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omneSy 35; in constantemy 39; delUesceretj 69; propinquoy 
98; cansessoremy 130. 

On the whole it is somewhat inferior to A, though of 
abont equal age. I have therefore marked it B. 

For the sake of convenience I append here the descrip- 
tion of the other two manuscripts; which, with A and B, 
have been collated for the text of this edition. 

0. (3) The MS. in the Biblioth^ue Nationale in Paris, 
numbered 15168 (formerly marked St. Victor 797). 
Gocheris assumed it to be of the fourteenth century. 
M. Leopold Delisle writes me that he thinks it may be 
as early as 1380-1400. Mr. Maunde Thompson, however, 
assigns it after careful and repeated examination to about 
1440, stating that it is '^ as fifteenth century as it can be.'' 
I may add, as of weight in favour of the fifteenth century 
date, the fact that the colophon is absolutely lacking. 
Now in all the MSS. of undisputed date earlier than 1420 
there is no instance where the genuine colophon is entirely 
missing, while the general fact is that the earlier the manu- 
script the completer is the colophon, and that late manu- 
scripts are without it. 

The volume is a rather stout, small quarto, bound in 
wood covered with parchment. It contains 209 leaves 
and three fly-leaves in addition marked A, B, and C. On 
leaf B is the entry " 8t Victor 797,'' and on the verso of leaf 
G is written, in a hand later than the writing of the Philo- 
biblon, a list of the various treatises which compose the 
volume. PhUobiblon comes first in the list as in the 
volume (ff. 1-45), and its authorship is attributed to 
Richard de Bury. The only heading at the beginning of 
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the treatise is " Incipit Prologus PhikibibUnP The writing 
is in a small and not ungracefnl hand, between the minus- 
cule and the cursive, and is executed in a variable brown- 
ish black ink. The hand of only one corrector is visible. 
Marginal corrections are rare, but erasures, rewritings, 
and re-entries of various sorts are not infrequent in the 
text. All of them are in a black ink. 

The text of the MS. is satisfactory. The number of 
instances where it misrepresents single words or short 
phrases is no greater than in A, and about one-half less 
than in B. Erroneously repeated words are less carefully 
marked, however. It has Ave superfluous words inserted, 
being about equal to B in this and almost equal to A. Its 
weakest place is in its omissions, for here it is plainly 
inferior both to A and B. There are twenty-seven in- 
stances where single words are omitted, and nineteen 
where from two to eight words have been dropped, mak- 
ing several notable breaks in the sense. They occur on 
pp. 44, 46, 50, 53, 58, 60, 79, 80, 85, 86, 97, 99, 101, 103, 
105, 120, 121, and 128 of the Latin text in this edition. 

Its text, however, reads as though copied with intelli- 
gence, despite these relatively serious omissions. Apart 
from them, it might perhaps be judged superior to B. 
It is of service in several important places, among them 
the following: sacerdotumj 32; ecUpsarat, 85; scalarum, 
93 ] and sigillatimj 98. Its readings generally agree with 
A, where A and B differ. I have marked it G. 

D. (4) The MS. in the Biblioth^ue Nationale in Paris, 
numbered 3352. Gocheris regarded it as of the f oiu'teenth 
century and M. Delisle thinks that, like G, it may be as 
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early as 1380-1400. Mr. Maunde Thompson examined it 
with great care and states that its date is about 1430. It 
lacks the colophon, a fact which bears in favour of the 
later date. 

The volume is a large, fairly written folio bound in red 
morocco and stamped with the arms of the Colbert family. 
It contains two treatises, Philobiblon being the second (ff. 
89-103). In what looks like a later hand there is entered 
at the top of f. 89 in large red letters ^^philobiblon olchoti 
anglid/^ Just above the prologue is the heading, " Indpit 
prohgus in philobiblon Bicardi dunelnensis episcopiP 

Its errors in words misrepresented are a Uttle more 
frequent than in B, or more than a half more frequent 
than in A or C. It has about eight superfluous words, an 
insignificant increase in this over A, B, or C. Its omissions 
embrace twenty-three instances of single words and seven 
phrases of from three to ten words. In this it is worse 
than A and not notably different from B and C. It fur- 
nishes no aid in any instance against ABC in combina- 
tion, though there are some crucial places where it gives 
substantial help, as in Cratonis, 18; devirginatumy 70; 
Saba, 71 ; and sigillatimj 98. In general its readings agree 
with A and C, when these differ from B. I have marked it D. 

It is worthy of note that ACD are closely of one type, 
and so far as my cross-readings go in the other MSS. 
of English origin, the fact seems clear that they follow 
this type, to which indeed B also belongs, but as a slightly 
diverging variant. 

As C and D were professedly the main basis of Cocherirfs 
text, I felt it necessary to collate them entire, although it 
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is not certam that others of the earlier English MSS. be- 
sides A and B are not their equals or superiors. However, 
of the Ave MSS. next in antiquity to A and B, the Mag- 
dalen MS. (YI, 164) is incomplete and carelessly copied 
in places, and the St. John^s, Oxford, MS. (CLXII, 2) 
lacks one whole chapter and parts of two others. The 
other three look more promising. They are MS. 15, C. 16, 
and the Harleian MS. 3224 in the British Museum and 
the Balliol College, Oxford, MS. numbered CCLXm, 124b. 
But the utmost help they could yield would be so slight 
as to be practically nothing, for there are very few words 
in the whole Philobiblon left in serious doubt by a text 
accurately drawn from A and B with subsidiary help from 
C and D. All five of them are in the line of the consensus 
of ABGD, and shed no light at aU on the few remaining 
puzzles, such as hereos and enechia. 
n. Approximately 1400. 

(5) The paper MS. in BaUiol College, Oxford, numbered 
CCLXTTT in Coxe's catalogue, and there said to be of the 
early fifteenth century. Mr. Macray, however, examined 
it and determined its date as 1390-1400. In this volume 
Philobiblon is the seventh in order of nine treatises and 
occupies flC. 124-137. It is written in a clear, steady 
hand, in double column, forty-one lines to the column. 
Occasional blank spaces are left for omitted words. It 
has no heading. The colophon is accurately copied, but 
with a little slovenliness, as seen in Dilnelmensis for du- 
nelmensis and ladem for laudem. 

(6) The Royal MS. 15, C. 16, in the British Museum, and 
assigned by the catalogue to the fifteenth century. Mr. 
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Maunde Thompson gives the date as approximately 1400. 
Philobiblon is the second of six treatises in this very large 
volume, occupying ff. 59v.-71. It is written in heavy, solid 
letters in double column and without breaks between 
chapters. Marginal corrections occur occasionally. It 
has no heading. The colophon is complete, excepting the 
omission of IviU^ before prcecise. 

(7) The Harleian MS. 3224 in the British Museum, as- 
signed by the catalogue to the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Thompson assigns it to 1400. It is a small volume con- 
taining five treatises, Philobiblon being the third (flE. 67- 
110). In the general list of the treatises prefixed to the 
volume the title ^^Philobiblon Bicardi episcopi dunelmensis ^' 
occurs. Apart from this there is no title or heading. The 
colophon, which is greatly abbreviated, reads: ^^ Explicit 
Philobiblon domini Bicardi Almgerviley cognominati de Bury 
quondam Episcopi Dunelmensis!^ 

(8) MS. VI 164 in Magdalen College, Oxford, assigned 
by Coxe's catalogue to the fifteenth century. Mr. Falconer 
Madan, of the Bodleian, and the Rev. H. A. Wilson, of Mag- 
dalen, after examination, assigned it to about 1400. It is 
not later than the first quarter of the fifteenth century, 
at any rate, and some things in it look even earlier than 
1400. Philobiblon is the ninth of fourteen treatises, and 
occupies flf. 164-187. It has no heading, prologue, or 
list of collected chapter titles usual at the end of the 
prologue, but begins with the title of the first chapter 
and runs on continuously, sometimes without distinctness 
at the divisions between chapters. Some omissions occur 
in the copying of the separate chapter titles and there are 
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yarions marks of carelessness in the copying throngliont. 
« In the nineteenth chapter all from '^ ad ulterius deferendum^ 
to the end — nearly half of the chapter — is omitted, and 
in its place the copyist naively substitutes "JERc multas 
canditianes drca Ubrorum custodiam pradermitto eo quod 
miM pro prcBsenti videatur inutih talia reoitare^ (see yoL I, 
p. 124, of this edition). The colophon, copied in large 
letters, is much abbreviated. It reads, '^SxpUcit Philobiblon 
doniini Bicardi de Aungermle cognominati de Bury quondam 
JEpiscopi Dimelmensis. Oompletus anno domini 1344^, a^tatis 
nostras 58, pontificatus nostri undedmo.^ Although this 
manuscript is evidently derived from an excellent early 
source, its value has been impaired by the caprice and 
carelessness of its scribe. Two long passages of text, as 
mentioned above, are entirely omitted, and in place of one 
of them a spurious sentence is concocted by the scribe, 
the titles of chapters XVI and XVlll are clearly incom- 
plete, a number of minor passages and single words are 
badly written, and in one case the scribe improperly pre- 
fixes to a couplet from Phocas, the grammarian, De Burys 
statement of the citation as a line of poetry. His line is 
(see vol. I, p. 76, of this edition), " Unde Phocas inprohgo 
grammaticcB suoi scribit^ Plain enough prose, if there 
ever was any. 

The interest attaching to this manuscript is mainly due 
to the fact that it was used by James in preparing his 
edition of 1599 (see p. 46 of this volume). 

(9) The MS. at St. John's, Oxford, numbered CLXXII 2 
in Goxe's catalogue (but not indexed), and there assigned 
to the early part of the fifteenth century, Mr. Macray 
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places it about 1400, " at the very beginning " of the cen- 
tury. Philobiblon is the first of fifteen treatises, occupying 
ff. 2-30. It is neatly written in a small hand. The head- 
ing to the prologue, well written in red letters with a blue 
initial, reads, '^Sic aurum tihi nan valet ubi nitetpMlobibhn.^ 
I have used it on the title page of the second volume of 
this edition. The full colophon at the end is accurately 
copied. The text has one serious lacuna. All that follows 
^^professares immeriti quas^ in the ninth chapter (vol. I, 
p. 79), the whole of the tenth chapter, and the opening 
of the eleventh chapter up to "tomen sedandas a juriscon- 
sultis" (vol. I, p. 88) is lacking — about one-fifteenth of the 
Philobiblon. There is also some disarrangement of the 
order of the leaves following this part of the manuscript. 
It looks as though one sheet (four pages) had fallen out 
and been lost and the volume put together again without 
sufBicient care, 
m. From 1400 to 1430. 

(10) The MS. in Lincoln CoUege, Oxford, numbered 
LXXXI 79 in Coxe's catalogue, and assigned to the 
opening of the fifteenth century. Mr. Macray places it 
about 1420. Philobiblon is the sixteenth of seventeen 
treatises, occupying ff. 79-93. It is the work of a French 
copyist. The writing is in double column on large leaves 
of rather inferior parchment, the ink wearing off in 
places. The treatise has no heading and ends with '^ explicit 
tractatus qui vacatur PMhUblon,^^ instead of the usual 
colophon. 

(11) MS. IV of the Cottonian Appendix in the British 
Museum. This is a beautiful folio volume, well written 
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throughout in a small hand. It contains Ave treatises, 
Philobiblon coming fourth (fif. 103-120). Mr. Thompson 
assigns it to 1425. It has no title. ^^ PMloblihlon^ occurs 
in the heading to the collected chapter titles, though else- 
where the word is written correctly. There are a few 
marginal entries both in set and running hand. The full 
colophon is correctly copied with two variations (autem 
omitted, also " LXVIH » for L VIH t) 

(12) The Harleian MS. 492 in the British Museum. Its 
date is approximately 1425. In this small volujne Philo- 
biblon is second of two treatises and occupies ff. 55-95. 
The writing is inferior and the copying careless. The 
preface has the following heading in red letters : ^^Incipit 
prologus in philibiblon Bicardi dunelmensis episcapiy quern 
librum composuit d. Bobertus Holcote de ordine pr(Bdic€h 
tarum sub nomine dicti episcopi.^ The form philibiblon 
persists in the preface and the heading to the collected 
chapter titles, but appears in proper form in the colophon. 
The colophon is copied in large red letters, as follows : 
^^Explicit philobiblon domini Bicardi de Aungervile cogno- 
minati de Bury quondam Episcopi dimelmensis. Completus 
est autem tractatus iste in manerio nostra de Aukelande, 
xxiiij die Januarii, anno domini m^cc<Pxlnip. JStatis 
nostrce libra viii^ pramse completo. Pontificatus nostri 
anno anP finiente ad laudem dei fecili ter 

Quod . • .^ 

(13) The Arundel MS. 335, formerly in the Norfolk 
collection at G-resham College, London, was acquired in 
1830-1831 by the British Museum, where it still remains. 
It is a small quarto volujne, written about 1430, and con- 
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tains two treatises, Philobiblon being the second (ff. 58- 
101). The title is a later entry by some careless scribe : 
^^PhilobilUm Ricardo de Bury Dundmensi episcopo author e,^ 
In the text the spelling is ^^ phUobiblonJ' Under the title, in 
paler ink and smaller letters, is another entry in a differ- 
ent hand : '^ Tempore Edwardi Tertii vixit et cancellarii 
summi magistratum gessit et Thesaurii officio est functtis/' 
There is no colophon, but at the end is written in a later 
hand in small letters ^^ philibihlionP In the text itself 
some confusion appears in the copying. 

(14) The paper MS. 5829 in the Royal Library at 
Munich. Its date is 1426, as appears from the entry 
" Scriptum in Vriess ... a. 1426." I have been unable to 
obtain any account of it from the Munich Library. Mr. 
Thomas describes it briefly in his edition of the Philo- 
biblon (p. Ixxiii). 

(15) MS. E. 9. 17 in the library of Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge. Mr. Aldis Wright examined it and assigned 
it to the early fifteenth century. In this volume Philo- 
biblon is the second of fourteen treatises and occupies 
ff. 48-65. It is written solidly, without spacing between 
the chapters, and consequently without a separate title 
at the head of each chapter. There is no title before the 
prologue. The full colophon appears, but with some odd 
variations. The only noteworthy one is compilattis instead 
of the correct completus. 

(16) The MS. in Bishop Gosin's Library at Durham, 
marked Y. v. 2. 4. in the catalogue published in 1838 by 
the Surtees Society, p. 177. It is a small, thick volume 
containing four treatises, of which Philobiblon comes 
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last. The writmg is executed in a neat sloping hand 
throughout. Occasionally blank spaces are left for single 
words omitted here and there by the copyist. So far 
as I noticed, the omitted words were of foreign origin 
or of unusual occurrence. There is no heading to the 
prologue, slips in copying are not numerous, and only a 
few unimportant marginal entries occur. The colophon 
is greatly abbreviated. It reads, ^^JExplidt Phihbiblon 
domini Bicardi Aingervile cognominati Be Bury quondam 
episcopi Dunelmensis.^ 

(17) MS. 11465 in the Royal Library at Brussels. This 
is a paper manuscript of the early fifteenth century, Philo- 
biblon occupying the beginning of the volume. There is 
no heading to the prologue, except the word "^AiZoWJZon," 
and no colophon except ^^Explidt phiMnhlonP There are 
no collected chapter titles at the end of the prologue, nor 
any titles to head the separate chapters. The text is 
written continuously from beginning to end. Nothing 
marks the chapter divisions except the red capital letters 
which serve as chapter initials. There are two marginal 
interpolations in the same hand as the text and a few 
marginal notes in another hand, commonly short sum- 
maries of the adjoining text. "PAyZoWftfon" occurs in the 
closing sentence of the prologue ; elsewhere it is written 
correctly. This manuscript, while evidently preserving in 
the main the traditional text, presents some marked vari- 
ations. Among them are intus for ut incuSj enutrire for 
enervare, philosophus for hierapMlosophus (c. ii), uleerum 
Lazari for utriusque Lazari (c. iv), super vacua cavea for 
8uperva>canea (c. vi), semi verbo for seminiverUo (c viii), 
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libros for librarum Ulia (c. xvii). These errors indicate a 
departure from the old tradition, and, taken together with 
the absence of all chapter titles and the colophon, I think 
give a hint of the way in which the later German copies 
became so deeply corrupted — that is to say, through the 
medium of some such defective manuscript as this, devoid 
of chapter titles and so giving opportunity for inventing 
new ones, containing marked textual errors causing con- 
fusion of sense, thus leading to later capricious alterations 
in the hope of clearing the sense, and lacking the colophon, 
as do all the late German copies in question. 

(18) The MS. at Corpus Christi, Oxford, numbered 
CCXXn 57 in Coxe's catalogue. It is of the fifteenth 
century, probably the earlier part. Philobiblon is the 
second of three treatises and occupies ff. 57-82. It is 
copied in an inferior manner in dull brownish-black ink. 
The heading runs, " Incipit prologus in philobiblon Bicardi 
dunelmensis Hpiscopi quern librum compilavit Bobertus Sol- 
cote de ordineprcedicatorum sub nomine dicti UpiscopiJ^ The 
colophon, copied separately on the verso of the last leaf, 
is complete, excepting that et Amen is missing at the end. 
The text is quite satisfactory in crucial places. 
IV. From 1430 to 1470. 

Thus far the manuscripts preserve one tradition without 
great variation. This standard English tradition, for such 
it is, lies in manuscripts almost every one of which was 
copied in England. The only exceptions previous to 1430 
are the Lincoln MS., copied in France about 1420, but pre- 
serving the old tradition ; the Brussels MS. 11465 of the 
early fifteenth century, probably of Flemish origin and 
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yet keeping tolerably to the same tradition; and the 
Munich MS. dated 1426, of whose text I know nothing. 

In the middle of the fifteenth century, however, a clear 
divergence from the old text appears in the manuscripts 
of German copying. These I venture to style the later 
German variants. Accordingly the MSS. of this period 
will be described under this twofold division : 

A. Continuation of the standard English tradition. 

(19) No. 24361 of the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum, written about 1450-60. It is written throughout 
in plain black, empty squares being left for filling in 
coloured initials. There is no heading to the prologue, 
and scarcely anything in the way of marginal notes. At 
the end is a shortened colophon : ^^ Explicit phiMnbUm Bi- 
cardi de Aungervyle cognominati de Bury quondam Episcopi 
dunelmensis. Computus anno domini 1344% (Btatis nostra 
58, pontijicatus nostri 11*^." 

(20) The MS. at All Souls', Oxford, numbered XXXI 
in Goxe's catalogue. It is a large, thick-leaved volume, in 
which PhUobiblon occupies flf. 236 (second column)-254. 
It is written in double column and in a fairly plain hand. 
The prologue is headed, ^^Indpit prologue in philobihlon 
Bicardi dunolmensis episcopi/^ There are no marginal 
entries of any sort, save two catchwords ( f . 240^ and 
f . 248^), and the copy is free from retouching or interpola- 
tion. The colophon is in f uU form, but altered boldly in 
several places. This one is noteworthy: Plulobiblon is 
said to be '' editus a domino Bicardi de BuryP 

(21) The Parker MS. at Corpus Christi, Cambridge, 
numbered 456-6 in Nasmith's catalogue. It was copied prob- 
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ably about the middle of the fifteenth century. Of the seven 
treatises contained in it Philobiblon is the sixth (pages 
127-202). There is no heading except " Philobiblon,^ which 
appears to be in a later hand. There are no chapter 
titles at the head of the separate chapters, as the text runs 
solidly throughout. The ending is siugular. The text 
runs down to ^^fruibiUs fa-^^ of the last sentence of the last 
chapter, completing a manuscript page (202). Opposite 
this is the stub of a leaf which has been cut out and 
probably once contained the rest of the sentence, "-ciei 
consTpectum Amm^ with the colophon added. This missing 
matter is supplied in a later hand on the lower margin of 
the same page. The colophon, except that it has vmUo for 
iste, exactly reproduces the irregular colophon of MS. R. 
9. 17 of Trinity College, Cambridge. This, with the ab- 
sence of title and separate chapter headings in both, goes 
to show that it was copied from the Trinity MS. 

(22) MS. A. 2. 16, in the library of Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, Cambridge, is a paper manuscript, with occasional 
parchment interleaving, copied in a slovenly way about 
the middle of the fifteenth century. The text, however, is 
evidently taken from a good source. But the copyist wrote 
very irregularly and blurred his text in so many places 
with ink from his overloaded pen, that the reading is difl- 
cult indeed. The title is badly marked over in a ikter 
hand and renders the original writing almost illegible. The 
later amended reading is '^ PMhbibUon Bicardi Bury Ilpis- 
copi IhMielmmmP The colophon appears in full form, 
with unimportant variations. 

(23) The MS. in the conventual library at the Escurial, 
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oatalogned J. ii-25. As the Escnrial catalogue assigned 
this manuscript to the fourteenth century, the importance 
of determining its date and character was evident. By 
the aid of our former Minister to Spain, the Hon. J. L. M. 
Gurry, an examination of the manuscript was secured, 
without disclosing anything in support of the fourteenth 
century date. A second and more minute examination 
was made at the Escurial under the supervision of Mr. 
Pascual de Gayangos, of the British Museum. The result 
of this examination is to dissipate any fourteenth century 
pretensions. There is confessedly nothing to go on but the 
character of the writing. This has the fifteenth century 
characteristics, and may be assigned with some probability 
to the middle part of the century. It is written on paper, 
in fairly clear style, and contains nine treatises, Philo- 
biblon coming last (ff. 157-186 recto). The title of the 
MS. is clipped at the top and is consequently illegible in 
places. It reads, ^^Incipit UbeUus dictus pMlobiblon editus a 
fratre . . . pr(Bdicatar[e1 ]y stwrcB pagince prcBclarissimo 
professore, ad petitianem damini Ricardi dimehnensis epis- 
capij in cujus persona ipse mobster Bobertus loquitur in 
libello prcBsenti.^ Then, ^^Indpit prologus in philolnblon 
Ricardi dimdinensis episcopi,^ The text is divided into 
nineteen chapters, the nineteenth and twentieth being 
run together under the title of the nineteenth. Marginal 
notes in various hands are frequent. The text itself, how- 
ever, is not corrected in any way. The colophon is lack- 
ing, except the three words ^^ Explicit philolnblon Ricardi.^ 
The character of its text, as shown by the chapter titles 
and a series of cross-readings in the body of the treatise, 
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leaves no donbt as to where this manuscript belongs. It 
is in the line of the English tradition. 

B. The Oerman variants. 

(24) The paper MS. in the Bodleian at Oxford, catalogued 
as C. 108. n. E. 19. of the Additional MSS. In some writ- 
ten notes of Coxe in the unprinted catalogue of the Addi- 
tional MSS. it is assigned to the fifteenth century. Mr. 
Madan assigns it to the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Macray gives its date more precisely as 1450- 
1470. It is the work of a German copyist. Philobiblon 
is the second of three treatises, occupying ff. 20v-39. The 
writing is in one hand and runs evenly in double column, 
with a few marginal entries. The prologue is headed, '^ In- 
cipit pMlobUblon id est tractatus de amore librarum Venera- 
bilis viri domini Bichardi de Buri Episcopi JDunelmensis. 
Editus per veneraMlem magistrum Bohertum Holkot angU- 
cam (T) ardinisprcedicaUyrum.^ Philobiblon is the si)ellLng in 
the prologue itself. There are no collected chapter titles 
at the end of the prologue. The titles which head the 
separate chapters are in part the traditional titles and in 
part a patching of these with totally new ones. The old 
titles appear over eleven chapters (II-IX, XIV, XIX, XX). 
The first chapter has substantially the old title, but pre- 
ceded by an introductory phrase. It runs, '^Indpit liber de 
amore librorum, distinctusper viginti capitulaP Then joined 
immediately to it is the old title with its first word changed 
from quod to qualiter — ^^qualiter thesaurus sapientice potis- 
sime sit in libris.^ The other eight chapters (X-XHI, 
XV-XVIII) each have a title made of two pieces, the 
old title coming indifferently first or last as suited the 
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exigencies of the patching. Thns the tenth chapter is 
headed with the new part firsts '^ Quod doctores priores sem- 
per im sunt dictis priorum^^ then comes ^^Ety^ a coupling 
word of the scribe, and the old title, " de successiva per- 
fectiane UbrarumJ' In chapters XI, XII, XTTT the old title 
beginning with its initial capital letter is openly joined, 
without any padding or alteration, to the new title. In 
the latter part of his work (chapters XV, XVI, XVII, 
XVIII) the scribe continues his patching, but becomes 
bolder and mutilates the old titles, reaching his dimaz 
in chapter XVIII, where his title reads : ^^Auctar Ubri con- 
tra detractores suos Quia tantam lihrorum copiam magis 
collegimus ad commu/neni scholariamprofectum quam propria 
pro voluntate.^ The seam is of course visible at " Quia/* 
and the old title at the end is altered in several places. 
The text is full of the faults which are common to this 
and the other German variants. Not to burden this ac- 
count with many examples, we may cite such crucial read- 
ings as viam impedibiUmj fit a sub (in the prologue), 
utriusque lateris for utriusque lazari (c. iv), rejedt elle fuga 
for retrqjedt elifuga (c. xiii), librorum folia tor lihrorum lilia 
(c. xvii), and the ending per domvnum nostrum Jesum 
Christum added at the close of the last chapter. There is 
no colophon. The copying is done very ignorantly through- 
out. Apparently more than one manuscript was used by 
the scribe. 

In one respect this MS. is unique, for at the close of the 
volume in which it is contained (ff. 45-48) there is a glos- 
sary of 244 rare and difficult words. Approximately 200 
are from the Philobiblon. About half of these are words 
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of Greek origin, with a few from the Arabic. Nearly all 
the words have definitioiis added, frequently of valne and 
sometimes poor enough. Wherever quoted in this edition 
it is styled the Oxford Glossary. 

(25) The MS. at Balliol College, Oxford, numbered 
CLXVI (A) in Coxe^s catalogue. It is of Gterman origin 
and was copied, in Mr. Macray's judgment, about 1460. 
It is a large paper manuscript of 816 pages, Philobiblon 
coming at the end (pages 791-816). The prologue has no 
heading or list of collected chapter titles. There is no 
colophon. The writing is executed throughout in dull 
black ink in a thick, stupid-looking hand. One peculiar- 
ity suggests that this MS. was one source of the Bod- 
leian MS. C. 108 described above. Titles for the separate 
chapters are given only for the first^chapter and chap- 
ters X-Xm and XV-XVni. Titles for chapters II-IX, 
XIY, XIX, and XX are missing. The text of the titles 
given is almost exactly what is found in the new part of 
each corresponding title in the Bodleian MS. (C. 108), 
excepting the title of the first chapter. The rest of the 
Bodleian MS. titles are from the old text tradition, and 
compose the other half of each title in chapters X-XIII 
and XV-XVin, and the whole of each Bodleian title 
wherever the BalUol MS. is blank (H-IX, XIV, XIX, 
XX). The title of the first chapter needs no special com- 
ment here. It is a made title, not the old one. 

(26) The MS. in the Biblioth^ue Nationale at Paris, 
numbered 2454. This is a large paper volume of 337 
leaves, and contains twenty-seven treatises, all written in 
one hand. It is of German origin, and its copying is 
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assigned by Mr. Mannde Thompson to 1450-60. Philo- 
biblon is the fourteenth treatise (ff. 169-185). It has no 
heading to the prologue, except a scribe's note at the top 
of the first folio, " Philobiblon BichardV There are no col- 
lected chapter titles, and no titles over the separate chap- 
ters except in five instances (chapters I, XI, XIII, XVll, 
XVllI). These five resemble those in the BalUol MS. 
CLXVI (A), but are abbreviated. 

(27) The paper MS. A. VI. 34 in the University Library 
at Basle. It contains nine treatises, of which Philobiblon is 
the fourth (flf. 226-252). The writing is of the fifteenth 
century, executed most probably between the years 1458- 
1478, when John de Venningen was Bishop of Basle, and 
presented it to the library then there. The prologue is 
headed by " Incipit prologus in Ubrum de amore librorum 
quod dicitur philobiblon.^ There are no collected chapter 
titles. The titles of the separate chapters (I, X-XTTT, 
XV-XVIII only) are almost as in the Balliol MS. CLXVI 
(A). There is no colophon. 

(28) MS. 738 in the Royal Library at Brussels. Philo- 
biblon is part of a large paper volume catalogued 733-741. 
It is apparently of Flemish origin and was written in the 
" second third ^ of the fifteenth century, according to the 
catalogue. There is no title to the prologue and no list 
of chapter titles after it. The separate chapter titles are 
almost as in the Balliol MS. CLXVI (A). The colophon 
is, ^' Explicit phylobyblon domini Bichardi de buri dunelmensis 
episcopiP Philobiblon is the spelling in the body of the text. 

(29) The MS. formerly owned by Mr. David Laing, of 
Edinburgh, and purchased for him at Rotterdam in 1839. 
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It contains four treatises, of which Philobiblon is the 
second, occupying 48 leaves. The volume retains its 
fifteenth century binding of brown stamped leather. The 
representation of the Adoration of the Magi frequently 
repeated on the cover, and the entry ^^ Liber domus sanctcB 
BarharceP leave no doubt of the Cologne origin of this 
binding, which is contemporary with the manuscript con- 
tents of the volume. The writing is that of a German 
copyist and may be assigned to a time certainly as early 
as 1470. The prologue is headed, " Incipit prologus in U- 
brum de amore librorum qui philobiblon diciturJ' There is no 
list of chapter titles collected at the end of the prologue, 
but every chapter is headed with a title, corresponding 
(except in chapter X) to the titles in the Balliol MS. 
CLXVI (A), so far as the latter has any. 

The chief interest of the Cologne MS. lies in its re- 
markable relation to the editio princepSy printed at 
Cologne in 1473. Everything about it seems to prove 
it the veritable ancestor of the first printed edition, and 
consequently the source of what may be called the textus 
receptus found in the printed editions flowing from the 
editio princeps. The evidence may be summed up as fol- 
lows : Both the MS. in question and the editio princeps are 
traceable to Cologne, the one being copied only a few 
years before the other was printed. The body of the text 
is closely alike in both. Such divergences as appear are 
no more than can be explained as errors or variations of 
the printer, while there are many striking correspond- 
ences down to minute details found in these two and 
found nowhere else. Among these are the heading to 
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the prologae, the close agreement in the chapter titles, and 
the striking '^ ex persona libromm^ inserted in red, paint- 
like letters near the opening of the fourth chapter. To 
this may be added the general appearance of the editio 
princes, which is nothing but a manuscript reproduced in 
print without any editing, and perhaps also the fact that 
they each fill 48 leaves. 

One thing at least is certain. If we have not in this 
MS. the particular copy from which the editio princes 
was printed, we have at the least the perfect proof of 
the general source from which the editio princeps comes. 
It is from the text to which the Cologne MS. belongs, 
and that is the text which, with all the minor variations 
differentiating its several copies, has a great body of 
peculiarities common to all the copies, that is to say, the 
text found in the German variants. 

(30) The paper MS. 4705 in the Royal Librai^ at 
Munich I have been unable to examine, or obtain a 
report concerning it. According to a note at the end it 
was copied by Wolfgang Elammer in Gmiinden in the 
year 1454. Mr. Thomas refers to it in his edition of the 
Philobiblon (p. Ixiii). 

V. Later than 1470. 
These need but brief mention. 

(31) A small MS. belonging to Mr. Samuel Timmins 
and containing nothing besides the Philobiblon. It is of 
Flemish origin, and was copied probably in the latter part 
of the fifteenth century. The prologue has no heading 
and no list of chapter titles at its end. Phylobiblon in the 
prologue and phylybyblon in the colophon are the only 
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names given to the treatise. There are titles for all the 
separate chapters, bad mixtures of the old titles found 
in English MSS. with the new German variations. The 
colophon runs, '^Uxplicit phylyhytlon Richardi de Bury 
episcopi de amore librorum et sdentiarum Deo gratias.^ 
Folio 29 is misplaced and should come between ff. 24-25. 
In point of textual character it belongs to the German 
variants. 

(32) A paper MS. numbered B. V. 40, belonging to the 
Boyal Library of Bamberg, Germany. The volume con- 
tains four treatises, Philobiblon coming last (ff. 267^- 
318^), and was copied at Ebrach in Germany, probably 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century, possibly earlier. 
Oddly enough the prologue begins, " Universis Christi fideli- 
hus et Uterarum cultoribus^ and one of its headings (f . 268"^) 
reads, ^^Phylobyblon magnijici dissertissimiqtie viH Richardi 
dimelinensis Episcopi de querimoniis librorum prologus 
fodidter incipit^ The resemblances to the Spires. edition 
of 1483 (see p. 40) are evident, and at the beginning of the 
MS. the writer of the entry dated "17 Septembris anno 
Christi 1484'' expressly refers to that edition. It is not 
unlikely that the MS. was revised with the aid of the 
Spires text. It is the only one, so far as I know, which 
has been altered by the aid of a printed edition. 

(33) MS. 3725 of the Royal Library at Brussels is part 
of a paper manuscript volume, catalogued 3716-3730. The 
volume is in one hand, and its date is between 1480 and 
1491. It contains only a compend or series of extracts 
from parts of the Philobiblon, as is indicated in the 
opening of its title, ^'Incipit parvum manuale extractum 
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ex pMloMblan damini Bichardi Almgduli cognominati de 

huryj^ etc. 

VI. Of Doubtful Date. 

(34) The Ottoboni MS. (259) in the Vatican at Rome 
contains seven treatises, of which Philobiblon is the fourth. 
Dr. Giovanni Bollig, the Prefect of the Vatican Library, 
writes regarding its date : '^ The age is, according to my 
opinion, of the second half of the fourteenth century; 
according to that of Dr. Man and Dr. Oltenthal, both of 
them good German scholars, of the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. But nobody will ever be able to settle 
the exact date of the manuscript." The prologue has no 
heading, but the list of collected chapter titles occurs at 
the end of the prologue as in MSS. of the English tradi- 
tion. There are no titles, however, at the head of the 
separate chapters. The cross-readings made by Dr. BoUig 
in the first eight chapters of the text indicate adherence 
to the English tradition. Marginal notes and very short 
glosses, but no interpolations, are rather abundant, gener- 
ally quotations from Aristotle, Plato, Augustine, etc. Four 
or five hands may be easily distinguished among them. 
Phylobiblon occurs in the prologue. There is no colophon 
beyond ^^ Explicit philobiblon Domini Bichardi deBuri epis- 
copi Dunelmensis.^ 

(35) The MS. in the library of St. Mark at Venice. It 
is catalogued as God. XLI, CI. I, Latinorum, and assigned 
by the librarian's catalogue of 1868 to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It was recorded by Tommasini in 1650 as being in 
the library of the Convent of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, near 
Venice. In 1789 it was transferred, with the rest of the 
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Convent library, to the Library of St. Mark. Signor Cas- 
tellani has sent me a brief account of it. In this volume 
there are five separate documents, PhUobiblon coming 
third (flf. 35^-55^). There is no heading to the prologue, 
and the colophon is, *' JSxplicit philobibhn magistri rotberti 
holchot ardinis prcedicaiarum,^ The absence of the genuine 
colophon, of course, throws doubt upon the fourteenth 
century date. What the value of its text may amount 
to I cannot say, but certainly it cannot do more than con- 
firm the sufficiently establi^ed English tradition or else 
prove itself a castaway. 

The facts concerning the history of the manuscript text 
may be summed up as follows : 

The Philobiblon was finished January 24th, 1345. No 
copy made at or about that time is known to be in exist- 
ence. The only notice of such a copy is found in the state- 
ment of Dr. Thomas Eay, that he had read in the library 
of Durham College, Oxford, during the reign of Henry 
Vni (1509-1547), the very copy of the Philobiblon which 
Richard de Bury gave in his lifetime to that library (Heame, 
Assertatio Antiquitatis Oxon. Acad., II, 433). But this 
library was plundered of its books in 1550, under the *^ Visit- 
ation'' of Edward VI, when every college library in Oxford 
excepting Lincoln was searched and '' great heaps of these 
books were set on fire in the market place,'' ^ and the Ox- 
ford libraries were thoroughly " purged " of their mediaB- 
val Catholic books in excess of Reformation zeal. The 
earliest MSS. we have go back to about 1370, twenty-five 
years after the composition of the Philobiblon. From this 

1 Wood, Hist, et Ant. Univ. Oxon., I, 271, 272. 
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time onward we have thirty-flve MSS., extending from 
1370 to 1491. Excluding from these the two fifteenth 
century Munich MSS. and the Venice MS., which I am un- 
able to describe, the other thirty-two present us two rival 
texts. The first, or standard English tradition^ occurs in 
every manuscript from 1370 to 1450, and possibly in a few 
slightly later — altogether in twenty-three MSS., nearly all 
of them copied in England. The second text occurs in the 
seven German variants only, which were all copied in Ger- 
many between 1450 and 1484. They contain in common 
a great number of variations from the English tradition, 
with minor differences among themselves, and are evi- 
dently the work of ignorant copyists who altered what- 
ever they found unintelligible. The common basis of 
agreement in these variants indicates, I think, that the 
arbitrary emendation of the text began with some one 
copyist whose work was followed by the others. Prom 
one of these MSS., or at least from the text represented by 
these seven German variants, came the editio princ&ps and 
consequently the received printed text. Between the re- 
ceived text and the text based on the old English MSS. 
there are not far from 1500 or 1600 differences out of the 
19,000 words in the Philobiblon, enough to discredit hope- 
lessly the Cterman copies. 

The Bamberg MS., whose text seems to be a combina- 
tion of both traditions, and the Brussels MS. 3725, which 
is nothing but a collection of excerpts, complete the thirty- 
two MSS. 

It is very plain that there is only one course to pursue 
in regard to the text, and that is to discard at once the 
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German variants as valueless in presence of the standard 
English tradition^ and go back for our text to the pure 
sources in the early English MSS., judging their discrep- 
ancies, which are comparatively slight, by external help, 
such as the Vulgate wherever it is quoted, and by cross- 
readings in the later English MSS. This is the course 
which I have pursued. 

THE COLOPHON 

The colophon in its fall form (see page 63) is an integral part of 
the text of the Philobiblon. 

I. It occnrs with very trifling yariations in eight MSS. of the Eng- 
lish tradition^ including A and B, the only two which are certainly 
of the 4^nrteenth century. The other six are St. John's, Oxford 
(about 1400) ; British Museum 15, C 16 (about 1400); Gott. App. 
IV (1425) and Harleian 492 (1425), and the fifteenth century MSS. 
at Corpus, Oxford, OGXXII, and Sidney Sussex, Cambridge. 

n. In almost complete form (the lack of de AungervUe being the 
only noteworthy omission) it is found in three English MSS., Balliol 
CCLXin (not later than 1400, possibly earlier), and two fifteenth 
century Cambridge MSS. — the one at Trinity and the Corpus MS., 
whose colophon is probably copied from the Trinity MS. 

in. The English MS. at All Souls', Oxford (date about 1450), has 
the full colophon, with insertions — thus: **liractatu8 qui diciturl 
PhUohiblon [id eat amor Ubrommy — and other changes not affecting 
the sense. 

IV. Two English MSS. contain the colophon abbreviated, but re- 
taining the full statement as to the authorship and date of composi- 
tion. They are the Magdalen ^S. and the British Museum, Add. 
MSS. 24361, whose colophon almost perfectly duplicates the one in 
the Magdalen MS. 

V. The colophon, much abbreviated and retaining only the opening 
statement of authorship, occurs in six MSS. Four are of the English 
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tradition. They are the Harleian MS. 3224 in the British Musenm 
(date abont 1400) and the following fifteenth centnry MSS. : Vati- 
can, Ottoboni 25 9, and the Esonrial and Durham MSS. Two are 
German variants, Brussels 738 and one the property of Mr. Samuel 
Timmins. The Harleian colophon will serve as a sufficient example : 
"Explicit phUobiblon domini Eicardi de AlmgervUe oognominati de Bwry^ 
quondam episcopi dvnelmensis," 

These twenty manuscripts, all but two being of the English tradi- 
tion, include every one before 1420 with several which are later. 
All their colophons, full or abbreviated, expressly attribute the 
authorship of the Philobiblon to Bichard de Bury and to none 
other. 

VI. Six MSS. of the fifteenth century lack the colophon, but have 
brief substitutes therefor. They are the Lincoln MS. (date 1420), 
which has **Explieit traetatus qui vacatur PhUohibUm'*; the Brussels 
MS. 11465 of the English tradition, and D (Paris 3352c; date about 
1430), which have simply ^^ Explicit Philohiblon^ ; Brussels 3725, the 
parvum manuale, containing a few pages of excerpts ; and the Bam- 
berg and Venice MSS., whose texts I have not sufficient information 
to classify. The Venice colophon attributes the authorship to Holkot. 
No other colophon does this. It reads, " Explicit philobiblon moffisiri 
rotberU holchot ordinis prcBdicatorumJ* 

Vn. Seven MSS. absolutely lack any colophon. Two are of the 
English tradition, Arundel 335 in the British Museum (1430), with 
G (Paris 15168; date about 1440). Five are German variants, 
none of them earlier than 1450. They are Balliol, Oxford, C5LXVI ; 
Bodleian, Oxford, Add. MSS. C. 108; Paris 2454; Basle A. VI; 
and the Cologne MS. so nearly related to the editio princepa. Of the 
two Munich MSS. I am unable to speak. 

The genuineness of the full colophon and its value for the author- 
ship and date of the Philobiblon, as well as for the author's birth 
date, are evident at once. In general the earlier the MS. the fuller 
the colophon. As and D both lack it, and no MS. indisputably 
earlier than 1420 is without a substantial part of it, the bearing of 
these facts against a fourteenth century date for C and D is dear 
enough. 
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It is additionally worthy of note that MSS. containing the full 
colophon also have chapter titles an very close agreement. The 
total of all yariations in these titles between the varions MSS. of 
this class amounts, according to my examination, to one pair of words 
reversed, two instances of single words omitted, and five of single 
words altered. This is practically nothing and an independent pre- 
sumption in favor of the integrity of these early MSS. The relation 
of the colophons to the headings or titles prefixed to the prologue, 
generally of later date, is considered in the next note. 

HEADINGS 

(1) Setting aside the unimportant headings entered in a hand later 
than the text and those which attribute the authorship of the Philo- 
biblon to Robert Holkot, no manuscript earlier than 1430 has any 
heading whatsoever. Manuscripts which lack or shorten the colo- 
phon are apt to compensate for this loss by some sort of a heading, 
which varies from the simple PhUobiblon up to an elaborate notice 
attributing the work in some way to Holkot. The three things, how- 
ever, which generally go together in an early English MS. are the 
colophon, at least in substantial part, no heading, and the collected 
chapter titles in close agreement with other MSS. of the same class. 

(2) The most interesting matter connected with the headings is 
the question raised by some of them as to the authorship of the 
Philobiblon. 

The headings of six MSS. and one colophon (in the Venice MS.) 
speak of Robert Holkot, or Holcote, the Dominican theologian and 
intimate friend of Richard de Bury, as composing or compiling the 
Philobiblon. 

The first and most important is the heading of A, which Mr. 
Maunde Thompson pronounces to be in the same hand with the 
body of the text. It reads : **Incipit prologus in Philobiblon Bicardi 
dunelmensis episeopi quern Ubrum composuit Bobertus holcote de ordine 
prcedicatorum sub nomine died episeopi," 

The same heading occurs, I think in a later hand than the text, in 
the Harleian MS. 492 (date about 1425). The only change of any 
note is the insertion of d, (»> dominus) before Bobertus holcote, 
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It also ooonrs in the Corptis, Oxford (COXXII), fifteenth century 
MS. with only one change, but a significant one ; eompiUmt appear- 
ing instead of eomposuiU 

These three are one, and may be said to represent the sonrce of the 
Holkot title. 

D, the Paris MS. 3352c (date 1430) has in large red letters at 
the top of the first page, ^^phMbiblon olehoU anglidj" and separately 
below it, '* Ineipit prologus in philobiblon Bicardi dunelnens%8 episeopt," 

The Esonrial MS. has the extra heading, ^^Incipit UbeUus dietuspM- 
lobiblon editus a firatre . . . pr€Bdicator[ef] ad petiHonem dommi 
Bicardi dimelinensia episoopiy in evjua persona ipse magister Bobertus 
loquitur in libeUo preesenti.'* 

The Bodleian Add. MS. C. 108 (date 1450-1470) has the head- 
ing, "Incipit phUobiblon id est tractatus de amore Ubrorum Venerabitts 
viri donmi Bichardi de Buri Episoopi Dunelmensis. Editus per venera- 
bHem magistrum Bobertum Holhot angUcani ordinis prasdicatorum," 

Last comes the made-up colophon of the Venice MS. dted in the 
previous note (p. 95). 

The sum of the claim in behalf of Holkot is in the phrases oom- 
posuit, compUavit, edituSf and in eujus persona ipse magister Bobertus 
loquitur. Supposing these statements to mean that Bobert Holkot 
and not Biohard de Bury was the real author of the Philobiblon, which 
is pressing their meaning to its utmost, the fact still remains that, 
excepting the important A, they have but slender manuscript sup- 
port. I do not think it hazarding too much to say that the title in A 
looks like the source, or at least proves only one source, for the 
Holkot claim. That source, as the persistent reference in every 
Holkot title, except the bare scrap in D, to the Ordo Prcedioatorum 
indicates, seems to be some 'scribe of the Dominican order, who was 
willing to take all he could for Holkot, but did not attempt to deny 
that De Bury had something important to do with the Philobiblon, 
for he left the colophon and text untampered with. 

But there need be no great difficulty. It is quite possible, though 
certainly in no way proven, that De Bury had some friendly aid as he 
worked out his Philobiblon during his long last illness. The only ref- 
erences he makes which bear on his actual labour on the book are 
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traetatum edidimus in the prologue, tractatum eampegimus in the open- 
ing sentence of the twentieth chapter, and campletus est autem trac- 
tatus iste in manerio nostro in the colophon. None of these need mean 
that he composed the book without any help. He had always in his 
yarious manor-honses, as he tells ns in the eighth chapter, no small 
multitude of copyists in his employ. Robert Holkot was his intimate 
friend, one of his ooUatercUes in ihalamo (68 : 4 of Latin text) ; and as 
the terms composuity compUavitf and editus may well mean less rather 
than more than the originator of them intended, I think they point at 
most to some editorial help or supervision of the copying of what De 
Bury dictated during his illness and, as the Philobiblon indicates, in 
expectation of death. 

To grant more than this would be absurd. The eyidence that De 
Bury is the real author of the Philobiblon, whoever may have been 
his scribe or assistant editor, is too oyerwhelming to be set aside. 
The external evidence of the colophons and many titles is in his 
favour, the style of the Philobiblon does not get its colour from 
Holkot's writings, and the book is autobiographical on almost every 
page. 
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(Cicplanatot^ Bous 



pair of Arabic numbers at the head of each 
te indicates the page and line of the Latin 
rt in the first volume. The first number of 
9 pair also iadioates the oorresponding mar- 
mi number in the second volnme. 
I have verified aU De Bnr^'s quotations, except one from 
CftBUodoms. I can find scarcely any errors in them, apart 
from two or three trifling slips easily aoooanted for by changes 
in the divisionB of books since his time. 

NOTES 



EUiicB, YI, 2 (compare also 11^ IsaL li, 2 and 3, where tiie sei 
2 and 3). Thomas Aquinas dis- gifts of the Spirit are ennm 
onsses the question fully under ated. Augustine says wpfenwStu 
the heading, TJtrum conmUvm »>t nuTttentsdicatusegtSpirituiSaneto, 
de omnibus gtue a itobia agmttur, and is the first to nse g^tiformit. 
Somma TheoL n, Qowst. xiv, Compare his sepHformis gratia 
Art. iv. Spirilug Saneti.I De Serm.Dom. 

4. It is frequent in medisTsI 
tmnns. Auselm, in his Second 
Homily, says in qua lepUformt 
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preoe Spiritum sepUformem paase- 
mus impetrare. Bee also John of 
SiUisbar^, Polycraticus, VIII, 1, 
and De Septem Septenis, V. 

10 : 16 viam non impedibilem 
clearly conies from via sine im- 
pedimentOf Sap. xix, 7. I am 
nnable to find impedibUis else- 
where. It is nsed) according to 
Thomas, by Bradwardine, De 
Causa Dei, X 1* 

11:9 elegi in classical Latin 
means ele^ac verses, but in me- 
diaBval La&n means '* wretched." 
Compare Boger Bacon's defini- 
tion eleqi sunt nUseri, Opus Ter- 
tium, Vl. 

1 1 : 14 in incidtojuventutis agro : 
''from the anonymous author 
of the De Varietate Carminum, 
who says, Tria svvnt seminum 
genera qu€B in eulto juventutis 
agro absque comitanUbus eizaniis 
rarissime oonvdlescunt" (Thomas). 
The MSS. vary between in eulto 
and in inculto, and while the cita- 
tion given above makes clear that 
in eulto is the true reading, if De 
Bury quoted exactly, it seems to 
me that this is not a quotation 
but an adaptation in which in 
eulto is against the sense De Bury 
has in mind to express. The sense 
is that the seeds of virtue are in 
an untilled and unwatered field, 
that scholars are going to waste 
for want of culture. 

11:16 lateat: quoted from 
Boethius, De Cons. Phil. I, m. 5 : 

Latet olMMmris oondita ylrtiu 
Clara tenebils. 



12:8 sola inedia novercante : For 
the sentiment compare the me- 
diadval song : 

Exnl ego olerions 
Ad laborem natus 

• • • • 

litteramm stndils 
Vellem insudare. 
Nisi quod Inopia 
Coffit me cessare. 
Cited in Gescli. der Deutacben UniT. 
Kaufmaim, I, p. 152 (Stuttgart, 1888). 

12:4 nectar eo poeulo: pooula 
philosophiw and philosophico nec- 
tare occur in the De Disciplina 
Scholarium of the pseudo-Boe- 
thius, Migne LXTV, 1226 and 
1233. 

12 : 13 pro pauois : from Boe- 
thius, pauds etiam minimisque 
natura contenta est, De Cons., 
Phil, n, pr. 5, sub med. 

12:16 atMeta, applied to a Chris- 
tian, is a champion or defender 
of the faith. Compare the old 
hymn: 

Martyres ornnea peto athletaa 
Ut me per eos safua aeplat. 

Mone : Lat. Hymn., 1, 270, 22. 

12 : 20 assub : Cocheris suggested 
and Thomas identified this as an 
Arabic astronomical term. It 
is the Latin form of asMbf 
which means a meteor. The in- 
stances which have come under 
my notice are impressiones in- 
flammatcB in acre ex vaporibus ig^ 
nitis in simiUtudinem stellarum, 
gucB vocantur Arabice, Assub. 
ftoger Bacon, Opus Majus, Pars 
V, Dist. 3, Cap. I (JebVs ed.). 
It is defined at length in the 
Oxford Glossary (see p. 86): 
Asub est impressio metearologioa, 
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id est * heerbrandJ . . . Et hoe *iX6Bi3Xoc is good Ghreek for a 

Ar<Mee ffoeatur Asvb. In Zed- booK-loyer. S&abo sajs of Apel- 

ler'B XJniyersal Lezieon (Leiprio, lioon that he was fiXddipXocjuaX' 

1732) it is improperly denned Xov ^ ^6ao^, Lib. xiii. Fwlo- 

^'Asfib das ist wMtxiar (IE ool. hihUm is perhaps compounded 

1989). Vincent of Beanyais with pipXov in the aocnsatiye 

treats De Asubj id est sUMa oa- to show the object: '^book-loye," 

dente (Spec. Nat. IV, 72). ** de amore libronun.'' The form 

PhUdbiblion has.no warrant in 

13 : 16 oaritativas eansideraUorUs : the M8S., and was first printed in 

the adjective caritaUnmSf accord- the Paris edition of 1500. See 

ing to Ducange, occurs only in p. 43. 
Rymer, Vin, p. 101. Besides 

this one instance in the Philo- 15 The list of chapter titles is 

biblon, I haye noticed ex inten- giyen in collected form immedi- 

Uane caritaUvi affectus, Alheri- ately after the prologae in all the 

ens, Serm. in Scnolasticam, p. "best MSS., as well as in many 

944, t. 66. The word is proba- others, and is an integral part of 

bly not earlier than the eleyenth the text. I think it is evident 

century. that the prologue^ with the sum- 

- - rt _ ^. mv 1-. v mary of chapter titles added, was 

14:2 amor extaiuMs: The hi^- written by fiichard de Bury Jrfter 
est or Divine love is ecstatic, he had finished the twenty chap- 
according to Dionvsius, the |^„ ^f ^he book, and then pre- 
souroe of mediroval mystical ^^^^ rj^^ statement in the 
theology. Bort diKut kKarariKoc prologue, per viginU divisus oa- 
^ ectof Ipojf, De Div. Norn. IV, ^^^ (14: 14)T would hardly 
1 3 . It takes a man out of Imn- ^^^^^^ f^^^ ^ ^^^^^r until he knew 
self («/c-oTawf) and devotes hun ^^at his book actually con- 
to the object of his love. 80 De tained, that is to say until it was 
Bury's owor «a;tofcctw made his .,^tten. More expUcit is the as- 
passion for book-gathenng un- gnrance given in edidimus (14 : 
seMsh, for his tntentio was to g) that the book was already 
g^ather books for others. See ^mtten. The formal opening 
chapter xviii. of the first chapter and the 

14 : 9 tnodemorum : modemi is "view of his motives for writ- 

the antithesis to antiqui (see pg, given in the prologue, tend 

title to c. ix), and first occurs in ^ ^« 8*^® direction. 

Oassiodorus, Var. IV, 51, AnU- ^^ . , , , 

quorum dUigentissmus imitator, 16 : 4 omnes homines . . . deside- 

modemorum nohOissimus insUtu- rant: from the opening sentence 

f()t*. of Aristotle's Metaphysics, navrec 

&v&pitiroi Tov eiShfoi optyovrai ^fxrei, 

14 : 18 PhiMnblon is composed which became a medi»val com- 

oarelessly from flAoc and pip^. monplace. Dante's €lonvito opens 
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with it and it also oootirs near 
the beginning in the first chapter 
of Roger Bacon's Oompendixiin 
Studii Fhilosophiae. 

17:16 lanceas in Ugones : the 
oonddite Ugones vestroa in laneeaa 
of Joel m, 10^ reversed. In 
Joel the exhortation, ''Beat your 
pruning hooks into spears,'' calls 
on husbandmen and farmers to 
become soldiers. In the Philobib- 
lon the passage is turned abont 
to indicate uiat sapieniia has 
saved priests, the soldiers of the 
Church, from reverting to the con- 
dition of serfs and rustics, from 
which so many of them had arisen. 

18:0-10 The higher mystical 
side of medisBval theology had 
its source in the writings errone- 
ously attributed to Dionysius 
the Areopagite. They are the 
work of some unknown later 
writer, probably of the fifth cen- 
tury, and were first translated 
entire into Latin in the ninth 
century by John Scotus Erigena. 
The pseudo-Dionysius became 
the master of some of the great- 
est Schoolmen, notably Albertus 
Magnus and Thomas Aquinas, 
and powerfully affected the 
pHoetry of Dante. Later reflec- 
tions appear in Spenser and Mil- 
ton, and even in Bhakspeare. 

From one of these works, the 
De GoBlesti Hierarchia, comes 
the doctrine of the angelic hier- 
archies. There are nine orders 
of angels, arranged in three hier- 
archies, in ascending series, from 
the Angels up to the Seraphun. 
They are as follows : 



Serapliim, 
Chembim, 
Thrones, 



Serapbim, 
Cbembim, 
Throni, 



Compare 
laaianTt 
Gen. ilL 
ColoBS. L 



Virtaes, Virtntes, Bphes. 1. 

Dominations, Dominationes, Coloss. 1. 
Powers, Potestates, Coloss. i. 

Principalities, Principatns, Coloss. i. 
Archangels, Arohangeli, I. Thess. iv. 
AngeU, Angeli, Bom. yiil. 

Thomas Aquinas discusses the 
subject very fully in his Summa 
Theol. I, QusBst. cviii, Art. i, ii. 
There were orders of demons 
also. Dionysius su^ests this 
in his De Divinis JNominibus 
(cap. iv, a med. lect. 18), and 
Thomas Aquinas teaches it more 
fully. See Summa Theol. I, 
QuflBst. cix. Art. i. 

18:11 "The chair of Crato": 
See note 94 : 2-9. 

18 : 16 Omnia ... in tempore : 
from Aristotle's Physics, Iv, 12 ; 
KaraHficei 6 xp^'*^ i^^ yijpdaKei irdv^* 
wrd Toif xp^ivov. 

18:21 fldeUe Fdbrieiua et Cato 
rigidus : Boethius couples them 
similarly in De Cons. Phil, n, 
m. vii, 15-18 : 

Uhi nunc fldells ossa Fahrioli manent, 
Qnid Bmtns ant rigidns Cato t 

19 : 8 Ahndgeati comes from the 
name ^ven by the Ajrabians in 
the middle ages to Ptolemy's 
Great Treatise (jieydhj airvra^ig). 
or Astronomy. It is composea 
of al, the Arabic article, and 

19 : 14 quam amide . . . 
saneUtatie : Compare Arist. Eth- 
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ics, I, 6, 1 ; afi^v y^p bvTotv Summa Theol. I, Qii»8t. Ixxviiiy 
ftAocv bauiv vpoTifiov n^v aX^etav, and Roger Baoon, Opns Majus, 

Pars V, Dist. i. Capp. i, ii, iy, 

10 : 16 via sine demo et vita sine shotild be oonsolted. It is large- 
termmo sounds almost like a ly deriyed from Aristotle, De 
medisByal hymn, though proba- Anima. 

bly nothing bnt a rhyming bal- The fiye sensw exteriores are 
anoe of sonnds. vita intermina- visus, auditus, olfactus, gustus, 
hiUs is frequent in the last chap- tactus. Knowledge may enter by 
ter of Boethins, De Cons. Phil. any of them. Back of them lies 

' the sensus communis, or peroep- 

10 : 16 triplex esse refers to tion proper, the first of the four 
Boethius, De Interpretatione, senstts interiores. Next comes 
Lib. I, De Signis ; 2na sunt ex inrnginatio, or phantasy, the 
quibus omnis coUooutio disputa- shaping or picturing power, then 
Uoque perfidtwrf res, inteUectus, the virtus CBStimativa (called by 
voces, De Bury inteUectus), the reason, 

and last of all the virtus memo- 

20 : 3-6 Veritas mentis . . . Ju- raUva, or memoria, which repro- 
cunda: This seems to point to duces and perpetuates what is 
Seneca, Epp. 1, Q, 4t', Si cum hoc brought to it. 
exceptimve detur sapientia, ut iUam 

indusam teneam nee enunliem, re- 28 : 1 The sense is that probable 
Jioiam, NuUius honi sine socio reasoning is sufftcient in mordU 
Jucunda possessio est materia, just as necessary rea- 

son alone suffices for the deduct- 

20:7-8 visum . . . differentiae iye sciences. ^^Demonstralion" 
. . . monstrat: a commonplace seryes for the matibiematician 
deriyed from Aristotle, Metaph. Euclid, but not for the moral 
I, 1, 1; aimj rav cuxr&ijaBuv philospher Cicero. The distinc- 
Kcu iroK^ 6riXol Sux^pdc. Roger tion is from Aristotle, Topics, 1,1. 
Bacon uses it seyeral times. 

See his Opus Maius, Pars V, 28:2-4 disoipUnati . . . tole- 
Dist. i, Cap. i, and Opus Tertixmi rare is drawn from Aristotle, 
Cap. zi. Eth. I, 3,4; KtiraidevfUvov ydp 

eoTiv kirl ToaovTov TaKpifikg k7n(^eiv 

20 : 8 subtilissimo motui is the Ka^ iKoarov yhog, kf baov ij rov 
yibration of the air which giyes irpdyfiarog ^aic kmokxerau 
rise to hearing. Compare Isi- 
dore, Etym. I, 15 ; vox est aer 2^i 14-16, 10-22 The proper 
ictus sensibilis auditu, A spoken reference is to Aristotle's Ftob- 
word was a mere breath of air. lems, zxx, 11 (not 10). There 

are three rey^onsiones in this 

20: 0-16 For the psycholo^ of Problem, the last being the one 
this sentence Thomas Aquinas, here quoted. 
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24:6 hieraphUosaphuSf as the 
MSS. so persistently haye it. 
oeours nowhere else so far as I 
know. It evidently refers to 
Aristotle. Compare the passage 
from his Ethios citied in note 
19 : 14 ; prmhonorare closely 
fitting with wpoTifiav, The sen- 
timent is also expressly ascribed 
to Aristotle later in this same 
paragraph ; quibus (sscunida) to- 
men Ubrorum Veritas est per Aria- 
totelem prtsferenday 24 : 15. 

24:7 vertis Zorobabel: Zoroba- 
bel, the adyocate of truth as 
superior to the kins and wine 
and women, in EsorsB iv, 13- 
41. See note on 19 : 12. See 
also Josephus, Ant. xi, 3. 

24:13 pretio8i88imum 
amioi: from De Cons. Phil. II, 
pr. 8; desine amissas opes quas- 
rersy quod preiiosissimum divtUa- 
rum genus est amioos invenisti. 

24 : 10 perfecUo ratkmis qucs Ixh 
num humanum praprie nominatur : 
Compare Seneca^s statement ; 
In nomine optimum quid est t ra- 
tio : hoc antecedit animaliay deos 
sequitur. Batio ergo perfecta pro- 
prium bonum est, £pp. IKy 5, 9. 

26 : 12 delectdbiUssima . . . vir- 
tutem : Arist. Eth. X, 7, 3 ; 46Umf 
6k Tov Kaf aperffv hepyeiav, 

26 : 16 puritate et firmitate : 
Arist. Kth. X, 7, 3; doKel y<yw 
^ ^ikoao^la ^avfiaoTcLg ^dovac ix^iv 



21 ; rd ywv ^tXoffo^iv piXriov tov 
XfyfiiMTV^ea^ai. aXX ovx alperCirepov 
r^ Meet tov avayKaiav, 

26:11 omnes homines natura 
scire desiderent : See note 16:4. 

THIRD CHAPTER 

28 : 4 ArehiphUosophus 1 cannot 
find elsewhere. 

28 : 6 regulam in natura : Aver- 
roes, the Arabian commentator 
on Aristotle, praises him again 
and affain in the highest man- 
ner. Aristotle is the ultima per- 
fictio hominis (quoted in Roger 
Bacon, Op. Maj. Pars 11, Cap. 
yiii, a med.) andnis abilities such 
as should be ascribed potius 
divino statui gtiam Aumano (Aver- 
roes, Venice Ed. 1550, IV, folio 
3v, 2d col.). 

28:8 prior . . . posterior: 
This is almost the duplicate of 
Arist'Otle's phrase regarding the 
inferiority of Anaxagoras to Em- 

Sedocles; r^ fihf ffkudq, np&repo^ 
V Toirrov roZf &ipryoig varepoc, 
Metaph. I, 3, 8. 

28 : 10 Timosi dialogum exoerf- 
sisse : The proper reference is 
Noct. Att. nt, 17 (not 16, as in 
the text). 

20:21 tantum valet quantum 
hdbes: from Gregory^s Mom. in 
Eyang. I, 5 ; regnum Dei tantum 
vaUty quantum hahes, 

FOURTH CHAPTER 

26 : 2-6 pMosophari • . . el<- 80 : 4-7 semen . . . neeat : 
gendum : from Arist. Top. lU, 2, Pliny, Hist. Nat. X, 11, and 
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Aristotle before him, De Animal. 
Hist. IX, 29, i^ve aoconnts of the 
selfish ingratitade of the enokoo. 
It seizes other birds' nests 
wherein to lay its eggs, robs 
their young of food, az^attaoks 
its own nnrse. 

30:17 ".Paps of Grammar": 
Grammar was the first study 
begun in the introductory course 
cafied the Trivium^ consisting 
of ^mmar, rhetoric, and dia- 
lectics — the humanities. John 
of Salisbury calls grammar the 
philosophuB cunabulum, et, ut ita 
dixerimf toUus Utteratorii 8tndU 
altrix prima . . . qwB nutrit 
iwfantiam, Metalogicus, I, xiii. 
l^jurtianus Capella gives a lively 
picture of the nurse Grammar 
tending the infant learning to 
speak, iii, 223-229. 

31 : 7 tabula depingenda reflects 
the idea first expressed b^ Aris- 
totle's CHTrrep kv ypafifmreUfi 9 fitfSev 
imdpxet evreXexei^ yeypafifievov, De 
Anima, HE, 4, 11. 

31:11 quadriviaUum pennas . . . 
guaiuor : The Qua<mvium fol- 
lowed the Trivium and embraced 
the four studies of music, arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy 
— the sciences. The Trivium and 

Suadrivium conjointly included 
le " seven liberal arts." 

31 : 12-14 ad amieum sqq. is 
drawn from Luc. XI, 6-8. This 
** friend" is Theology, which fur- 
nishes the three loaves symbol- 
izing the intelUgentia TrinitaUs. 

31 : 16 finalis feUoiiaa : Man's 
final felicity in heaven was 



taught by Duns Scotus to con- 
sist in the love of God. The 
rival solution of this question 
was that of Thomas Aquinas, who 
argued that it consisted in the 
vision or knowledge of Gk)d. 
Ultima et perfeeta beaUtudOf he 
writes, non potest esae nisi in 
visiane dwina essentiasy Summa 
Theol. IL QusBSt. iii. Art. viii. 
Bichard ae Bury is here a Thom- 
ist. Dante takes the Thomist 
view of la nostra ultima felieitdf 
Convito I, 1. viator, the travel- 
ler, becomes the |>ilgrim and 
hence the Christian in medieval 
Latin. See note 109 : 18. 

31 : 22 Those in sortem Domini 
eomputati were the dergnr or 
dertd, so named from KAijpoQ, 
the lot or portion of the Lord. 

32 : 1 antonomastiee is the cor- 
rect form for this word, which 
is written variously in medisBval 
writers ; autonomatice (Bacon, 
Op. MaJ. n, Cap. viii, in med.), 
antonomaOce and anUmomasice 
in John of Salisbury (MetsJ. 
n, xvi, Polyc. Vn, vi;, and 
auihonomaUce (Du Cange). In 
Stephanus, Thesaurus GrsBC. 
Ling., the following occurs; 
!kvTovofjuumK6g, tj, ov, Mxstat eerie 
Latmum adveroium antonomas- 
tiee. It is found in its correct 
form in Petrus Pictaviensis, 
Sent. V, 22^ sec. 35, and in 
Thomas Aquinas, In Ep. ad Bo- 
manos, I, lectio 1 (sub. fin.). It 
is derived from avrovofiaaia, which 
was brought into Latin gram- 
mar by (j^tiUan (Yin, 6, 29 
and 43) and continued by the 
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later grammarians. AntonamO' 
aia is the use of an epithet in, 
place of a name, as urbs, '' The 
City," instead of Boma. So Ar- 
istotle is called antanomaaUee 
"The Philosopher," Ayerroes 
"The Commentator," and Paul 
" The Apostle." The mediffiyal 
meaning is equivalent to par ex- 
ceUence, as is clear from ad de- 
aignanaum excettenUam, ut Hcut 
Urhs antanamasUce vacatur ipsa 
Bomaf ita Apostolus vocetur Fau- 
lus in the aooye-mentioned pas- 
sage from Thomas Aquinas, as 
well as elsewhere. 

82:5 confiGiiis oorwis Christi: 
Compare Jerome, JBp. ziy, 8; 
Clericiy quia apostoUco gradui sue- 
oedenteSf ChrisU corpus sacro ore 
confUmtnt, See also Mone's yery 
satisfactory note in Lat. Hymn. 
I, p. 290. 

32 : 10 St. Bernard calls the 
goods of the church Patrimofmim 
Cruoiflxi: Qui non de dote viduee et 
Patrimonio Crudfixi se vel suos 
ditare fesUnent (Dti Cange). 

83 : 10 " The forked way of the 
Pythagorean figure " refers to the 
letter Y, said to haye been in- 
yented by IMihagoras and sup- 
posed to indicate by its broad 
upper stroke forking leftwards 
the way of wickedness and by its 
narrow right hand stroke the way 
of yirtue. It is fully described 
by Vincent of Beauyais, Spec. 
Doct. n, 6, and Geryase of Til- 
bury, Otia Imp. I, 20. 

34:4 solas cameiUB: from Boe- 
thius, De Cons. PhiL I, m. 1. 



Eooe mllii laoertB dlotant scrlbenda 

CamensB 
Bt veris elegi fletibiu ora rlgant. 

34:11 Legendus liber porrigitur 
''refers to the privUegium clericdlef 
or benefit of clergy, which was 
accorded to an accused person 
who could read. Some yerse 
from the Psalter appears to haye 
been selected, this being the com- 
mon reading oook of the schools. 

34 : at end. " Let laymen endure 
. . . yictims to Juno " : The sense 
is. Let eyery one of the four ele- 
ments, water, earth, fire, and air, 
afford a form of death penalty for 
the layman. Juno had dominion 
oyer the air; Aer autem, ut Stoioi 
disputanty interjectus inter mare 
et cesium, Junonis nomine eonse- 
eratuTy qua est soror et conjunx 
JoviSy quod et simiUtudo est aeri 
cBtheris et cum eo summa conjunctiOy 
Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, n, 26, 
sec. 66. Martianus Capella says 
Juno is named Hera " ab aeris 
regnoy" Uy 149. 

35 : 12 -16 The maryelous leg- 
end regarding the odour of the 
female panther might easily fill 
a chapter. Its source is in the 
hunters' tale recorded by Aris- 
totle, witii his cautious Uyovaiv 
prefixed : Wild beasts delight in 
its odour, and hence it conceals 
itself in order to capture them 
when thus attracted. The story 
i s co pied by Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
Yin, 23, and extended to all 
animals, quadrupedas cunctas. 
which proyes omnes the ri^t 
reading against homines in ACD. 
The tale is also found in .Lilian, 
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Theophrastiis, Solinus, and John material for shirts and sheets, or 

of Salisbury TPoljc. Yin, xii). eyen a kind of for. 

The Oxford Glossary (s. v. Pan- «^ ^ ^ , . , ^ ^ 

thera) to the Philobiblon has the ^l; » /«*^2?**'« i? defined as "a 

legend fully elaborated. I trans- Furre '' in the Catholioon Angli- 

late part of it: "When it has ®?"?> P* 1^^» " *"^ means a 

eaten and is sated, it returns from luiing. 

its prey to its own cave and Ues 37: 12 The volumen Theoplirasti 

down to sleep for three days. f,el rdlerii was a favourite medi- 

Upon ansing from deep it m- eeval book. Chaucer refers to it : 

stantly senda forth a roar ^e badde a Dooke that gladly nyght 

through the depths of the for- and da/ 

est and at the same time emits S^'''i"°?5P?J*,fS-!T£l?f.f®JSJ^^Sfc^ 

an odour of marvelous sweetness. ^SuS^' ** "Valerie- and "fheo- 

surpassinfi: any honey or spiced At which book be loacb alwey fol faste. 

driST Then all the beasts which ^ant. T., wiie's^^reamble, io,7U. 

hear its voice, gathering together It contained two prose treat- 

from near and far, follow after, ises, the De Nuptiis, attributed 

by reason of the marvelous sweet- to Theophrastus, an abstract of 

ness of its smell. The dra^n which is preserved in a fn^ment 

alone, when he hears its voice, of Seneca's lost work, De Matri- 

hides himself in subterranean monio, from which it was prob- 

oavems, and there, being unable ably copied by Jerome, Adv. 

to endure the power of the odour, Jovinianum I, 47. John of Salis- 

ooils up in a stupor, remaining bury reprodu ces Jerome's ao- 

motionless and inactive as though count, Polyc. Vlll, xi. See also 

he were dead. All other animaJs Hugo of St. Victor's De Nup- 

f oUow the panther whithersoever tiis, I, 1 . 

it goes." This aureolus Uher, as Seneca 

36 : 19 hestia InpedaUs was bad <^»Us it, had for its burden the 

2«.vt«i» ^ T r«l2^»I^i oi«»^ question whether a wise man 

r^, bnw'^T ^LfeT^ L>uld marry. This « ajjBwer^ 

added ;nth bruUl f^nkneaa by ^^^'^^iS^'^rt^LT^t 

rSolSe'^gir^he'^SS'^- g.oodlanuly.sojuxd'inheal«,'and 

u^o x^wv|5J«7 oM-io., WM« «^i*Fir^^ 2;' •'• nch. But as these thincrs raro 

oei)8» and the prmted text derived ***^t^' •"**" *■" i«*«o^ ^ tuxu^i^o # vi-* v 

ttiSefrom ^ «^*xT^« unwerm concordant in mama^e, 

the conclusion is that the wise 
37 : 8 syndonem et serioum : Silk man will shun it. 
and ^'sendal" seem to have been The treatise of Valerius (not 
used together in one garment. Valerius Maximus), De Uxore 
See ''j robe longe pur femme, Non Ducenda, was to the same 
Mimisse de so^ et sendal,'' effect. It is the work of some 
Catholicon Anglicum, p. 329, medisaval writer, and was some- 
note. Sendal may be thin silk, times ascribed to Walter Map, 
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who expressly asserts that he 
composed it. 

87 : 14 The twenty-fifth chapter 
of Ecclesiasticiis portrays folly 
the malice of the evil woman: 
« All malice is short to the malice 
of a woman," v. 26. 

88 : 10 utriuague Laeari . . . pu- 
tredinem: TheoneLazarosisthe 
beggar, idceribus plenus, of Luc. 
zvi, and the other is Lazarus in 
the grave, Joan zi, 39. The pic- 
tredo of the beggar was dne to 
his sores, and of the other to his 
death. 

88 : 12 eedri resinaj or cedria, is 
the gam of the cedar, which was 
put on books to preserve them 
against destruction by rotting or 
m>m the boring of insects. 

89 : 10 in eonstantem refers to 
the legal maxim in Bracton, n, 
5, 14 ; Dehemus aeoipere metum 
non . . . vani vel meUculosi homi- 
nis sed talem qui cadere passii in 
virwn eonstantem (Thomas). 

80 : 10-14 JudcBis committimur, 
Sarracenis . . . esse earruptos : 
Compare Boger Bacon's lament : 

. . . istlB temporibns inlmici Christl- 
anomm, ut GrsBoi, et Arabes, et Hebrsl, 
hAbeant Bdentias apnd Hngnaa anas, non 
oonoednnt Christianis lioros Teraoes, 
Bed detnmoant et cormmpnnt omnes. 
. . . Sed non oportet comnlare exem- 
pla, quia plura strnt qaam posset aliqnls 
enarrare. Gomp. Stud. Phil. c. yili. 

89 : 1 6 architectomd : Anffxistine 
uses ars arehitectanica of the dec- 
orative work of Bezeleel on the 
tabernacle, and refers to its stand- 
ard meaning as qua pertinet ad 
foMeas iedificiorum, H Qoiest. 



in Heptateuch, 169. ArcMteeUh 
Mcus as a nonn I cannot find in 
the dictionaries. 

40: 11 pseudoversificus I do not 
find in any dictionary. 

40 : 12 MartiaUs Cocus, or simply 
Cocus, '* the cook,'' was af avourite 
mediffival name for Martial, per- 
haps from his references to cook- 
ery. As his poems were some- 
times labeled MarOaUs totuSy the 
mistake may have come from 
confounding totus and cocus, t 
and c being often iJmost inms- 
tinguishable in MSS. 

40:16 Quern redtas : UsatiALL 
39. 

41 : 6 CarmenUs . . . Cadmi : 
The sense is that the Latins con- 
stantly plundered Qreek litera- 
ture. Cadmus brought the alpha- 
bet into Qreece, and Evander 
carried it into Italy, where his 
mother^ Carmentis, who went 
with him, converted the Greek 
into Boman letters. 

41 : 6 AngUa . . . Parisius . . . 
Bononiam: Oxford, Paris^ and 
Bologna, the principal universi- 
ties in the early fourteenth cen- 
tury, were naturall v great centers 
for the copying of Dooks. 

FIFTH CHAPTEB 

48:2 possessionatos : The pos- 
sessionati, or ^* ^ossessioners," 
were the monastic orders pos- 
sessing^ endowments and rich 
ecclesiastical benefices, in con- 
trast to the mendioanteSf or beg- 
ging orders. 
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48:8 The harm eanonicoL or 
"hours" of praver, regulated 
the daily round of monastio life. 
They were originally seven in 
number, being based on the text 
Septies in die laudem dixi Tibi, 
Ps. cxviii, 164. First oame noo- 
tums at midnight, or oookorow- 
iDgy then matins about dawn, 
followed by prime, teroe, sexte, 
and none at the first, third, sixth, 
and ninth hours after sunrise, 
and vespers, or even-song, an 
hour before sunset. When prime 
fell into disuse, compline (eom- 
pletorium) was added as a last 
service before bedtime. SeeMor- 
ley's Eng. Writers, IV, 138. 

48:12 "Cherubic books." I 
think, refers to the excellence 
of their contents, the plenitudo 
sdenticB to be found in them. 
The cherubim were named from 
this, according to mediaeval 
theology ; Cherubim plenitudo 
scienUiE dioitur, Gregory. Hom. 
in Evang. 11, 34 ; 10. Further- 
more De Bury goes on to write 
that the purpose of these "cheru- 
bic booKs" was cbd dandam sei- 
entiam. 

48 : last line. Both acHva and 
contemplaiiva occur as nouns in 
medisBval Latin. Compare Patres 
sdenUam referunt od aetivamf ad 
contemplaU/vam vero sapientiamj 
John of Salisbury, Metal. IV, 
cap. xix. Martha and Mary, 
and Rachel and Leah, are the 
types of the active and contem- 
plative life. The distinction 
comes from philosophy. Com- 
pare PkHosophia autem et eon- 



templaUva est et aeiiva: apeetat 
aimtU agitque, Seneca, Epp. XV, 
3,10. 

46:8-18 From Liber Baeehus 
to noete dieque appears to be a 
snatch from some mediaeval 
doggerel song, and the following 
tanquam . . . libra patrum a 
punning sequel to it. The MSS. 
all contain it, but it sounds 
strangely like a gloss of some 
scribe, which has crept into the 
text. 

45 : 18-19 The numerous word- 
plays in this passage, as well as 
its sense, might easily be illus- 
trated by many examples. Com- 
pare cleriGi namquenostri tenworis 
poUus sequuntur scholasAntichristi 
quam ChrisUy poiius dediti guUe 
quam ghssce, poUus eoUigunt W)ra8 
quam legunt libroSj Alanus, Summa 
de Arte Freed, xxxvi. So in (Pow- 
er's Vox Clamantis, Lib. HE : 

Sio librae sitiens libros non appetit, 
Immo 
Marcam pro Maroo oonstmit ipse 
libro: 
Snmmas non anmma memoratar, et 
optima yina 
Flnsqnam divina compntat ease saora : 
Virtatiamoremnon aedmnlieriaamorem 
Quserit, et hoc solo tentatarare solo. 

46:15 (p. 40:1 in 2d Vol.) 
Timotheus of Miletus improved 
the lyre by adding one string. 
The music produced by his lyre 
was condemned by the rulers of 
Miletus as voluptuous and im- 
moral. De Bury may have taken 
the reference from Boethius, De 
Musica, I, 10. 

46 : 2 The canoniei secukvres were 
bound by the rules governing all 
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the clergy. The oanonici regu- 
lates were bound in addition by 
the regula of Augustine. 

46:3 geminata regvla, the 
''double rule" imposed on the 
Dominican Order (Pr(Meatore8, 
Black Friars). It was composed 
of the so-called ''rule of Augus- 
tine " and of constitutions tM:en 
from the statutes of the Premon- 
stratensians. Compare 48 : 20 
sqq. It is uncertain when the 
"rule of Augustine" was com- 
posed, but it certainly was not 
composed by him. 

46:7-8 I have given this as a 
couplet because De Bury ex- 
pressly calls it notabUem versi- 
culum regulcB, though the second 
line is metrically defective. 
It is made out of a sentence in 
one of Augustine's letters pre- 
scribing roles for nuns ; Coaices 
certa hwra singulis diehus pettmiur ; 
extra haram qua petiverint nan 
aocipiantf Epp. 109 (sometimes 
numbered 211 or 247). 

46 : 11 reUctum aratrum iniueri : 
The meaning is plain. Many a 
monk had once been a auU 
plough-boy. On such the mo- 
nastic discipline sat uncomfort- 
ably, and the desire to return to 
the old plough and become a 
rustic once more was but nat- 
ural. See note 17 : 16. Civita- 
tes dereUctcB sieut aratra occurs 
in Isai. zvii, 9. 

46 : 16 aleis et taxiUis : Dice and 
draughts were common gambling 
games, to which the monks were 
addicted. "Hasardrie with his 



apurtenaunces, as tables and 
rafles," is denounced by the Par- 
son in Chaucer, Cant. T., Par- 
son's Tale, under Sequitur de 
avarieia. Compare the closing 
sentence of De Burv's eighteenth 
chapter^ John of Salisbury's de- 
nunciation of dicing, Polyc. I, 5, 
and Isidore's chapter De Inter- 
dicUane AUcs, Etym. XTX, 68. 

48 : 18 Prasdicatorum ordinem : 
The Dominican Order obtained 
Papal sanction in 1216 only on 
condition of adopting some ex- 
isting rule. The "rule of Au- 
gustine " was accordingly taken, 
together with statutes of the 
Premonstratensians. See note 
46: 3. The two main objects 
of the order are stated in the 
prologue to their Constitutiones : 
Ordo nosier speoiaUter ohpr<Bdica- 
Uonem et animarum saSutem ah 
initio noscitur institutus fuisse^ et 
stadium nostrum ad "hoc debet 
prindpaliter intendere ut proxi- 
morum animahus possvmus utiles 
esse, Holstenius, Codex Begula- 
rum, IV, 10. 

40:7 ventris . . . vestium . . . 
domorum, the particulars of the 
triplex aura superflua, recall 
Boger Bacon's Totus cHerus vacat 
superbitB, luxuries et avaritks, 
Comp. Stud. Phil. I. 

49:18 csdifidorum fdbriea . . . 
paupertati non eonvenit: In a 
similar vein is the fourteenth 
century song: 

Why make yee so costly houses 
To dwell in, sltli Christ did not so f 
Wright, PoUtioal Songs, II, 20. 
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49:21 Htberas fumku et apo- 
crypha deUramenta is taken from 
Jerome; MulU ignarantes apo- 
cnmhorum deUramenta gequuntur 
et Mi^>era8 ncenias Ubris aufhen- 
ticis prasferunt, Contra Bnfinnm. 
n, 25. See also his Prsefatio aa 
Desid. in Pent. Moysis. He ex- 
plains its meaning in his com- 
ment In Isaiam Ixiy, 4, 5. 
Apocryphorum deUramenta refers 
inter alia to such books as l^e 
Ascension of Isaiah and the 
Apocalypse of Elias, by reason 
of which many Hispawiarum et 
LusitanicB deceptas sunt, 

60:8 aseerit Auguatinus: Com- 
pare Tanta est enim ChrisUana- 
rumprofunditasUtterarum, utineis 
quotidie proficerem, si eas solas aJ) 
ineunte pueritia usque ad deorepi- 
tam senectutem maximo otio, sum- 
mo studio, meUore ingenio conarer 
addiscere, Angostine, Epp. 137, 
1, 3. 

50: 16 ''The first professors of 
evangelical poverty*' : The two 
Mendicant Orders, Dominicans 
and Franciscans, whose vow in- 
cluded poverty, following the ex- 
ample of Christ and his Apostles. 

60 : 16 salutatas sdentias sasou- 
lares: So Abelard declared of 
secular studies; Non debemus in 
eis consenescere sed poUus a Umi- 
nibus saUitare (eitea by Thomas 
from Denifle, Univ. des Mittelal- 
lexs, p. 99). Compare the Domin- 
ican regulation cited by Cocheris 
(pp. 57-59): In Ubris gentUium 
pkUosophorum non studeaty etsiad 
horam susoipiat seeulares sdentias 



non addiscat, nee artes quas Ube- 
rales voeant, 

61 : 7 anthropospathos (antropos- 
patos in the MSS.) is not in the 
dictionaries. Thomas Aquinas 
defines it in his Comm. in Isaiam, 
Cap. n, sub fin.; Loquitur de 
Deo ad simUitudinem h&mMiis per 
figuram antropospatos, Thomas 
cites an instance from Petrus 
Comestor, Hist. Schol. in Qen. c. 
xxxi. 

61 : 18 Danielem et Hdbacuc 
eocU pulmenU disoophorum: de- 
rived from Dan. xiv, 32-38 : 

Now there was in Jndea a propbet 
called Habacnc : and he had boiled pot- 
tage and had broken bread in a bowl : 
and was going into the field to carry it 
to the reapers. 

And the Angel of the Iiord said nnto 
Habacnc : Cany the dinner which thon 
hast into Babylon to Daniel, who is in 
tiie lions' den. 

And Habacnc said : Lord, I nerer saw 
Babylon ; nor do I know of the den. 

And the Angel of the Lord took him 
by the top of his head, and carried him 
by the hair of his head, and set him in 
Babvlon over the den in the force of his 
spirit. 

And Habacnc cried, saying : O Dan- 
iel, thon servant of God, take the dinner 
that God hath sent thee. 

And Daniel said: Thon hast remem- 
bered me, O God; and thon hast not 
forsaken them that love thee. 

And Daniel arose, and ate. And the 
Angel of the Lord presently set Haba- 
cnc again in his own place. 

Dan. xiT, 82-38, Donay Version. 

Habukkuk is described as rap- 
tum disoophorum by Jerome m 
his Preface to Daniel. 

62 : 15 parvus error : quoted 
from Aristotle in Roger Bacon's 
Op. Maj. ni, sub fin. The orig- 
inal is rd n' O'PTCV f^^f^v h r$ 
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GcbIo, ly 5, 2. 

68 : 6 la^pidea rMtHUa in acervwn 
Mereurii : from mitHt lapidem in 
acervum MerourU, Prov. xxvi, 8. 

What the "heap of Mercury'' 
means here is not easy to say, 
for aoervus Mereurii has various 
medisdval interpretations, as John 
of Salisbury testifies; Moe a di- 
versis dwerso modo eamoniturf 
Polyc. V, e. viii. He thinks it 
refers to some device for count- 
ing or reckoning, and mittere ergo 
lapidem in (uservwn quo regitur 
ratio cdUsulandi est totam turhare 
edlculi raUonem (loc. cit. ). Holkot 
is cited by Thomas to the same 
effect, Aoervus compuU vel ratio- 
dnii vocatur acervus Mereurii, and 
interprets "casting a stone on 
the heap of Mercury'' to mean 
ecclesiastically the putting of 
unus idiota vel inaipiens loco prte- 
lati et loco Dei, super Sap. f. 
133b. These two explanations 
may contain De Bury's meaning. 
Alanus has a different and more 
fanciful explanation, Dist. Theol. 
s. V. Acervus. 

I am inclined to suggest that 
as acervus Mereurii meant a heap 
of stones (see Prov. xxvi, 8, Re- 
vised Version), it may have been 
originally the name for a pile 
of stones cast one by one by dif- 
ferent travelers on a mountain 
top in honour of 

the herald Meroary 
New lighted on oome heaTen-kisalxig hill. 

To cast a stone upon the heap of 
Mercury would then mean to 
do some ineffectual and useless 
or even idolatrous thing. 



54 : 14 fiontes gementium Tau 
signabat: from signa Thau s%^ 
per fiontes virorum gementium, 
£200X1. ix, 4:. Tau was one of 
tiie mystical Christian letters 
and was variously interpreted. 
Its different senses are recorded 
by Qrigen, In Ezech. ix, 4, in 
an account of a dispute as to its 
meaning. One argued that as 
Tau was the last letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet it indicated the 
I>erfection of those on whom it 
was set. Another said it stood 
for Thora, the Law, and was the 
symbol of those who kept it. But 
a third said that it was the siffn 
of the Gross, for such was the 
ancient form of Tau (i") in He- 
brew. This is the sense adopted 
by Tertullian, Adv. Marcion, HI, 
22, and Jerome, In Ezech. ix, 4, 
and the orthodox medisBval mean- 
ing. See also Isidore E^n. I, 
3:8, 9, and Mone, Lat. fiymn. 
I, p. 247. De Bury adds a new 
interpretation in his favourite e 
oontrario way : Those who cannot 
''make the mark Tau," that is, 
cannot write, are imflt to preach. 

SEVENTH CHAPTER 

66:2-3 Phronesis first appears 
as a Latin word in Martianus 
Capella, n, 27. Pia mater Phro- 
nesis is the mother of PhUologia. 
Phronesis or Prudentia appears 
frequently in the Anticlaudianus 
of Alanus. John of Salisbury 
has virtuSf guam OrcBoi ^pdvtfaiv, 
Latim prudenUam vocant, Metal, 
rv, 11. Phrenesis, or frenzy, is 
the natural antithesis to sound 
wisdom. It is a disease, acutus 
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morbus qui aut dto transit aut ed&- 
rni8 interficity IsidorOi Etym. IV, 
6, 1. 

66 : 10 orbis dommum : his pupil 
Alexander. 

56 : 1 2-16 SocraUs wdtbus oconrs 
in AB and 8<ierati8 adibus in CD. 
It is not altogether easy to choose 
between them. Horace's doiMu 
Socratica, Odes I, 29, as the 
name for a philosophers home, 
and Seneca^ Socraticus fodtus, 
Dial. IX, 7, 5, for the followers 
of Socrates^ joined with the com- 
mon tradition to the effect that 
Aristotle Uved three years with 
Socrates as a pupiL have influ- 
enced me in favor of Socratis. I 
cannot say to what story about 
Aristotle thispassage refers. For 
the military sense of seurra and 
lanista in late Latin see seurra 
barbari manu periit in Forcellini 
and lanista in Du Cange. 

66 : 18 dmnitatem probatam : 
Plato's divinity was believed in 
b^ his pupils immediately after 
his death. Diogenes Laertius, 
m Vita Platonis^ records that 
one of the inscriptions on his 
tomb contained the line : 

For notices in writers used by 
De Bury compare the Platoms 
probata dmnitas of the pseudo- 
Boethius, De DiscipUna Bchola- 
rium, and John of Salisbury's diu 
dubitatum fuerit diis an semideis 
esset potius aggregandus, Polyc. 
Vn, 5. " Plato . . . with all 
his divinil^ship" is in Tristram 
Shandy, BL VI, ch. xxzvi. 



66 : 20 hylen endelechia : Com- 
pare Aristotle Metaph. XI, 8, 
12 ; Tb 6i ri ^v elvcu ovk lx£i if^v ' 
evreXixeta y6p. Endelechia, as it 
was written in medisBval Latin, 
was the vox et crux metaphysieo- 
rum, Hermolaus Barbaras in 
despair resorted to the devil for 
an explanation, and Joannes 
Pasche, as late as 1684, wrote a 
volume to explain its meaning. 
Forma dbsoluta in the Oxfora 
Glossary (s. v. edeleckia) agrees 
with De Bury's use. ih^ and evre- 
Tiixeia are fully treated in Aris- 
totle's De Anima, 11, 1. 

66:21 species idedles: Plato's 
ideid forms, according to which 
the sensible universe is modeled, 
are explained in the earlier part 
of his TimsBus. 

67 : 6 ve^piUo originally meant a 
grave-digffer or paupers' imder- 
taker, and then a grave-robber. 
Its later form vespilio meant a 
nip^ht-robber, and was even ap- 
plied to marauding soldiers, and 
vispiliOy or vispUlo, the form in the 
best MSS. of the Philobiblon, is 
expressly applied by way of abuse 
to the irruption of Scots over 
the English Dorder in 1389— tot 
millia VispiUorum, See Du Cange. 
"Like vespilloes, or erave- 
makers," occurs inEeligio Medici, 
xxxviii. 

67:6 belJoruminoentricibusfuriis: 
The death of Pythagoras was due 
to .an insurrection in Crotona. 
See Dioff. Laert. VIII, 1, 40, and 
lamblichus, De Pyth. Vita, 
sec. 255, Didot'sEd. 
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67 : 8 -12 Zenonis principis Stoi- 
earum: There are three Zenos, 
Zeno the Stoic, who is not De 
Bury's Zeno, Zeno the Eleatio, 
who is, and a third Zeno who 
lived in the time of Gioero. The 
source of the story is in Diogenes 
Laertius, IX, 5, according to 
whom Zeno the Eleatic spat his 
tongue at the tyrant Nearchus, 
who was thereupon attacked ana 
dethroned hj the angry people. 
''But Hermippus says," adds 
Diogenes Laertius, '' that he was 
seized and brayed to death in a 
mortar." 

Diomedon, and not Nearchus, is 
Hermip^us's tyrant. He is men- 
tioned in Diog. Laert. IX. 27. 
The story of Zeno is found also in 
Valerius Maximus, but much dis- 
torted. Nearchus is the tyrant 
and Zeno bites off the tyrant's 
ear, m, 3. Ext. 3. Boethius 
preserves tne story more accu- 
rately, but without mentioning 
the name of eitherphilosopher or 
tyrant. De Cons. II, pr. 6. Con- 
sult Cicero, De Nat. Deor. HI, 
82. 

67 : 17 primo seemed to me at 
first the reading of the abbrevia- 
tion in A. A closer inspection 
shows it to be a poorl)r formed 
aecundo. The account in Aulus 
Gellius, yi, 17, gives hello priore 
Alexa/narino. 

67:18 septuoffinta . . . eonfUi- 
grarunt : There were three de- 
structions of the Alexandrine 
libraries by fire. The first oc- 
curred when Julius CsBsar entered 
Alexandria and his ** auxiliaries'' 



carelessly set fire to the library: 
the second in 389, in the time of 
Theophilus, Bishop of Alexan- 
dria ; and the third oy order^ as is 
said^ of the Caliph C^r. I have 
retamed septuaginUiy which is in 
all the best MSS., against the 
sepUngenta of Aulus Gtellius, VI, 
17. It is not unlikely, I think, 
that De Bury had a copy of Aulus 
Gellius which read atptuaginta, 
Isidore gives the number as ««p- 
iuagintaf which is undoubtedly 
the true reading of his text, Etym. 
VI, 3, 5^ and a foot-note to the 
passage m Migne's edition, vol. 
TiXXXir, 235, note d, refers to 
Aulus GeUius as agreeing with 
it. Seneca says that only quadra- 
ginta mUUa Ul>r(>rum Alexandria^ 
arserunt, De Tranq. Animi, I, 9 
(Haase's Ed., Leipsic, 1887). 
The only authority for the de- 
struction of seven hundred thou- 
sand volumes at Alexandria is 
the sepUngenta of Aulus Gellius. 
What the historic facts are is still 
a matter of confiicting opinion. 

67 : 22 eapitulo sexto deeimo : 
The correct reference is Noct. 
Att. VI, 17 (not 16), though 16 
may have been the number of the 
section in De Burjr's copy. 

68 : 1 proles AUantica : The pro- 

feuy of Atlas, who upheld the 
eavens, means the astronomical 
sciences, as the rest of the sen- 
tence indicates. 

68:16 collo irrefteaK> ecelum de- 

scribitur swtulisse : in Boethius, 

De Cons. Phil. IV, m. 7: 

Ultimns ccBlnm lalK>r ineflexo 
Bustalit ooUo. 
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58:17 seeundo at Alexandria in 60:7-8 liber LagostiUoSy or Logo9- 

the destraotion of the astronom- teliosy as John of Salisbury more 

ioal books, his IdbareSy and the aooorately writes it, De Septem 

first time on the foneral pile Septenis, Migne 960) is the 

which he mounted after being name of a treatise attributed to 

poisoned by the sMrt of Nessus. Hermes Trismegistns and men- 
tioned by Aufi^tine, whose ae- 

58 : 19 J(yMthu8 : a supposed S^nn* Jo*^ of Salisbury copied, 

fourth son of Noah and the first The passage m Augostine is : 

astronomer. See Cocheris's full ^<T?*^» «?» ./f?*»^ Mercur%u8 

j^Q^^ aic^tury acnpstt hbrwn qu$ Aoyog 

riXeto^ appmaiur, id €8% Verbum 

mt% ckt 19 * ^ « Perfeetum : magnum nomen Ubri 

tSi21 Zaroastes germanus ^i^ ^ ^^ ^^ est de quo 

d^; Zoroaster was identafied ^^^^ ^* ^^ Quinque H»- 

ynth^f^m^Z(yroa8UsimemtArtes ,^gf 'jij (4),%|ne viii, 

Magicas. . . . Htc fu%tCham i^QiJ). iuipistine, knd John of 

Miwi Noe, Roger Bacon, Op Mm. g^lisbury foflowing'him, goes on 

>ars n, cap. vm, p. 31, Jebl^s ^o quote the trStise at some 

'^^ length. Clement of Alexandria 

gives a list of the titles of the 

58 : 22 Baetrianis : Compare for^-two works of Hermes Tris- 

Magarum primus Zoroastes rex megistus, but A6yog riXetog does 

Bactrianorum, Isidore^ Etym. ^ot appear in it. It is probably 

vni, 9, 1. Compare Fliny, Hist. ^ name given in admiration by 

Nat. XXX, 1. i^ readers, and from its treating 



of the religio .^gyptiorum would 

59 : 8-5 qucd primus Adam ... be properly apphed to the ten 

prcBvideTat: According to the lepaTixd pi^Xia mentioned by 

itala version of Genesis ii, 21, Clement, Strom. VI, 8. p. 255 

Deus immisit ecstasim in Adam et in Migne. The Adyoc riXetJoq sur- 

obdormivit. This ecstasis was vivos only in its Latin transla- 

Adam's '^ deep sleep," sent that tion, the AsdepiuSy swe Dialogus 

in it he mi^htoe made prophetic- Hermis TrismegisU of Apuleius. 

ally acquamted with tne JDivine In it the ancient religion of 

secrets regarding the future, as Egypt is highly extolled. Com- 

Augustine explains ; ut . , , pare terra ista sanctissimay sedes 

intrans in sanciuarium Dei inteUi- delubrorum atque templorumy 

geret in novissima, De Genesi c. xxiv, and (Mgyptus) quoe 

ad Litteram, IX, 19. And also sancta et quondam divinitatis 

Thomas Aquinas: qualis immitti- amantissinM deorum in terra sues 

iwr PropheUs ad videndum tUi- reUgionis fneritOy c. xxv. 
^uas iUustraiiones divinasy Expos. 

in Gen. ii, 21. raptus in ecstasi 59:9 sqq. wterum Athenarum: 

comes from U Cor. xii, 4. The perfect Athens which ex- 
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isted nine thousand years earlier 
than Plato's Athens, according 
to the legend he records in the 
TimsBus. The list of sciences 
recorded in this passage is fairly 
staggering. The good Bishop 
puts into the flames of Alexan- 
oria almost everything he can 
name, with the comprehensive 
addition of alia infinita secreta 
scientiarum. For these pseudo- 
sciences consult Gochens's full 
notes (pp. 75, 76) and Fabricius, 
Codex Pseudepigraphious Veteris 
Testamenti. 

59:21 Aristotelem de drcuU 
quadratwra: Aristotle doubted 
whether the circle could be 
squared. Compare 6 tov icbic^xn) 
Terpayavunidg' el yk kariv kirumjrdVf 
Categor. V, 18, and ei koI rerpa- 
yaviCerai 6 iAkXoCj De Soph. Elench. 
Al, 3. Bacon amusingly says of 
this : quadraturam circuU se igno- 
rasse oonfitetwr, quod Im diebtis 
scitur veraciter, Op. Maj. I, vi. 

60:3 de mundi cetemitate prob- 
lema neutrvm : Discussed in Ar- 
istotle, De Ccdlo, I, and n, 1, and 
referred to in Boethius, De Cons. 
Phil. V, pr. 6, 19. Bacon says 
of the blame cast on Aristotle 
for not solving the problem, Ad 
hcBC reprehenditur de mundi ceterm- 
tatef quam nimis inexpressum re- 
liquit; nee mirum cum ipsemet 
d&Dit se non omnia noviasej Op. 
Maj. I, c. vi. 

61 : 4 This "transfer of books ** 
made by Xerxes and Seleucus is 
recorded in Aulus Gellius, VI, 
17. 



61 : 17 Martene, in the Conaue- 
tudinee Veteres of the Abbey of 
St. Victor in Paris, records the 
following rule against crowding 
books in the library: libri sepa- 
ratim coUocari . . , ne nimia com- 
pressio ipsis Ubris noceat, De Ant. 
Ecol. Bitibus, m, 262 App. 

61 : 22 Qades in fourteenth cen- 
tury usage meant any boundary 
or limit. 

62 : 1 rector Olifmpi : God, not 

Jupiter. For this sense compare 

flammantis Ohmpi rectorem, Ala- 

nus, Antic. Vl, 2 sub fin. For 

Olympus in the sense of the 

Christian Heaven compare: 

Tn, Christo, noetmm gaadiam 
Manens Obrmpo praemlnm. 

Mone, Lat. Hymn. 1, 172. 

66 : 14 panfletus I have been un- 
able to find in any lexicon. 

66 : 2 pigmentaria potio, or pig- 
mentumy was piment, a favourite 
medisBval drink made of spiced 
wine mixed with honey. 

66 : paradisum mundi Parisius : 
Cooheris (pp. 83, 84) patriotic- 
ally records the medisBval praise 
of Paris in an elaborate note. 
He quotes a poem of the thir- 
teenth century which recites its 
literary eminence : 

O dnlcis ParisiaB, parens sine pare, 
Bolita soholaribns bona tot parare, 
Ut1>s nulla se andeat tibi comparare. 

Also a ballad by Eustache Des- 

champs, a contemporary of De 

Bury: 

C'est la cit6 snr tontes couTonn^e 
Fontfdne et puis de sens et de clergie, 
Sur la fleuve de la Seine altu^e. 
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06:20 sublunaris is oited in 
Foroellini with one example of 
its nse from Chaloidios. The 
word oconrs as early as Boethius, 
who nses quidquid sublunari 
gloho of earthly tnings, In Por- 
phyrimn, Dial. I, ab init. ; 
Migne Iziv, 11. In the Arabian 
as^onomy terrestrial things are 
spoken of as ea qucB sunt nie, id 
esty qua sub orhe lunoe, Ayerroes, 
Epit. in Lib. Metaph. Tract. IV, 
f. 185, 2d col., Venice ed. 1550, 
IX, 185, and sub cireulo hinofy 
Ayicenna quoted by Roger Bacon, 
Op. Maj. p. 112, Jebb's Ed. I 
haye found four instances of sub- 
lunaris in John of SiJisbur^, 
Entheticus siye de Dog. Phil. 
831 and 1059, Polyc. II, 19, 
and De Septem Septenis, Vll, 
p. 962 in Migne. supertunaris 
also is to be found in Alanus, 
title to Anticlaud. V, c. 6. 



66 : 21 auges : the plural of aux, 
an astronomical term taken from 
the Arabic auj, which means the 
top or summit, and is used to de- 
note either the apogee, or point 
of greatest distance of the sun or 
a planet from the earth in the ec- 
centric orbits of the Ptolemaic 
system, or the planet's eccentric 
orbit itself. Roger Bacon's defi- 
nition is inyolyed in his state- 
ment, nam una pars eecentrici qucB 
vocatur oppositum augis descmdit 
ad terram per quinque partes semi- 
diametri magis quam reUqua qua 
didtur auXj Op. Maj. Pars IV, 
Dist. IV, Cap. IV, p. 83, Jebb's 
Ed. The following diagram may 
make the matter dearer, aux 



being the apogee and oppositum 
auqis the perigee : 




Roger Bacon uses the forms 
Ottx, augis, augem, auge, auges, 
augium, and augibus, I haye no- 
ticed twenty-two instances in his 
Opus Majus. Thomas Aquinas 
has motus augis vel apogasi, id est, 
maxima distantia in eircuto eccen- 
trico, Oomm. in Arist. De Goelo, 
Lib. n, Lecldo XVII, a med. As 
^' Auge " has the sanction of long 
use in the older English, I haye 
employed it to transkite aux. 

Ghneachar : This puzzling word, 
whose meaning had baffled me, 
has been explaiued by Mr. 
Thomas. It is, as Dr. Stein- 
schneider shows in the Zeit- 
schrift d. d. morgenl. G^sell. 
xyiii, 195, and xxy, 418, more 
properly written genzdhar, geu- 
zahar, or zenzahar, zeuzahar. It 
is the Perso-Arabic word for 
dragon, and is an astronomical 
term. The liber Archachelis de- 
fines it as follows: signiflcantur 
et per caput et per caudam dra- 
conis quod Arabes dicunt zeuzahar. 
The head and tail of *'the Drag- 
on'' mean the two points of in- 
tersection of the equator with 
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the ecliptic, that is to say, the 
nodes. 

Averroes says that the moius 
dracoms was a discovery in as- 
Isronomy later than Aristotle, and 
his comment is illnstrated in the 
Venice edition of 1550 (Vol. IX, 
f. 154v, 2d Col. and f. 155) with 
this figure : 




Thomas Aquinas discusses the 
astronomy of the two points gut 
dicuntv/r nodiy sive caput et cavda, 
Comm. in Arist. De Coelo, Lib. 
n, Lectio XVn, a med. 

66:22 PatUas arcana revelat: 
The Apostle Panl, of course. This 
is clear from the fact that in the 
next clause Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite is styled his canvicimis. 
That Paul taught Dionysius, his 
convert, the heavenly mysteries, 
which he had beheld when rapt 
in ecstasy to the third heaven, 
was the settled mediaeval belief. 
Compare the works of Dionysius, 
the De Div. Nom. c. vii, and the 
Encomi um ex Menceis GrsBcis in 
Migne VTH, 584, and especially 
the scholium of St. Maximus ; AJJ^- 
AoZ 6k 6 fityag Atovhatoc bri iv fivar^ 
pUf} rairra irapiSoKe roig iryioig 6 
Oetoc 'AirdoTohfc, Li Coel. Hier. VI, 
2, Vol. Vm of Migne. Compare 



arcana vitce CBftemoB . . . qwB vidit 
Apostolus f Boger Bacon, Op. Maj. 
I, 10. Also arcana verba quce 
non licet homini loqui, D Cor. 
xu, 4. 

67 : 1 Dionysius . . . hierarchias 
eoordinat : see note 18 : 9-10. 

67 : 8 CarmenUs : See note 41 : 5. 

67 : 16 prqfessores is the un- 
doubted MSS. reading, but is 
ungrammatical. Cocheris, fol- 
lowed by Thomas, corrects it 
to professorum. As it looks like 
the author's own slip, made in 
dictating a very long and intri- 
cate sentence, and could easily 
arise from the proximity of quoSj 
I have left it unchanged. 

67 : 20 ostensious is the equiva- 
lent of demonstrathus, Boethius, 
Arist. Prior. Analyt. I, 22, has 
a chapter headed De Syllogismo 
Ostensivo. 

60 : 1 1 generaUa studia : studium 
generaU as a name for a univer- 
sity was applied to Oxford auite 
early. Maxwell Lyte, Hist. Univ. 
Oxford, p. 5, and to Cambridge 
as early as 1318 in a Bull of 
Pope John XXTT, Bass-Mullin- 
ger, Hist. Univ. Camb. p. 145. 

72:4 PrcBdicatorum . . . etMino- 
rum: the two powerful Mendicant 
Orders. See notes 48:18 and 
50 : 15. The Franciscans were 
founded by St. Francis of Assisi 
in 1210, who named them Fra- 
tres Mmores, From their dress 
they were also called Gray Friars. 
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72:8 tdbtUatio ooonrs in For^ 
oellini, but only in its olassioal 
senseof plankinjgforfloorinf^. Its 
mediadYal meaning as applied to 
books seems to refer to the 
Tnaking of tables of contents or 
indexes. 

73:16 pectoraUs arteritis: Ac- 
cording to ancient medicine the 
body was well if the pectus was 
well (Aristotle, Nat. Ausc. V, 1). 
The tnbes by which the Inngs 
were supplied with air were 
called artericB, The pectoral 
arteries accordingly regulated 
the voice and speech. Martia- 
nus Capella describes grammar 
as purging arteritis eUam peo- 
tusque cujwidam medicaminis ad- 
hibiUoney m, 224. 

75 : 2 As the title of this chapter 
falls into a couplet I have so 
displayed it. 

76 : 5 inattingibiUs in Du Cange 
has only one example, inatUngi- 
hid gloria, InattingU)Uem divinam 
justiUam occurs in Isidore, Sent, 
n, 7, 5. 

76 : 6 The grammar of Phocas, a 
grammarian of the fifth centurjr, 
was a standard mediaBval text 
book. 

76:21 De Fe^uJais the title of a 
poem whose authorship was 
attributed to Ovid in the middle 
ages, though some, as Roger 
Bacon, Op. Maj. p. 168, JebVs 
Ed., and Holkot, Super Sap. f. 
103, speak of its authorship as 
uncertain. It is still a matter of 



uncertainty beyond the fact that 
it is not the work of Ovid. 

77 : 14 sqq. Valerius : The four 
examples here c ited from Valerius 
Maximus, Vlll, 7, are all in the 
order in which they there occur. 
Cameades comes from Ext. 5, 
Isocraies from 9, Sophocles from 
12 f Simonides from IS, DeBury 
seems to have run his eye through 
the chapter and taken whatever 
suited him, as he met it. 

78 : 1 teste se ipso : Taken from 
Neque longiora mihi dari spaUa 
Vivendi volo, quam dum ero ad 
Jianc quoque faciUtatem scrtbendi 
commentandique idoneus, Noct. 
Att. prologus, sub fin. 

78:6-13 Athenienses . . . redi- 
hat contains the story said by 
Aulus G«lliu8 to have been told 
by his teacher Taurus, Noct. Att. 
Vl, 10. 

78: 14 Archimedis: The sto ry is 
based on Valerius Maximus, Vlil, 
7, Ext. 7. 

79 : 1 Mr. Thomas has observed 
that the passage beginning u^m- 
hitione siquidem and extending 
through vix fauoibus humectatis, 
in line 10, with two extracts 
from the sixth chapter preceding 
it ( Unoinis pomorum , , , perni- 
oiem anmarumy 52 : 5-21, and 
Quevnadmodum psiita4!us . , . pro- 
phetcB magistra, 53 : 14-19), ap- 
pears in somewhat altered form 
in the Oxford Chancellor's and 
Proctor's book under the year 
1358. It is a memorandum di- 
rected against those who secure 
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the doctor's degree by influence. 
Such are recorded as always be- 
ing of the Mendicant Orders. 
See Anstey's Munimenta, 1, 207- 
208. 

70:12 dehiU fimdamenUim : De- 
bile fundamenium falUt opus is a 
well-known legal maxin^ : Broom; 
Legal Maxims, 174 (Thomas). 

70 : 21 cathedris seniorum : Ps. 
cyi, 32. Compare the medi- 
aaval poem entitled DisputaUo 
Mundi et Eeligianis : 

Quod si Christ! cnpinnt esse seotatores 
Cor oatliedras ambiunt et querant 

honoresl 
Jam se ipsos faoinnt fieri dootores 
£t Rabbi recipimit et soribarnm mores. 
Edited by Haar^an in BibL de I'^cole 
de Chartes, 1884. 

80 : 1 Penhermenias is the com- 
mon mediaBval name for Aris- 
totle's treatise TLepl *Ep/j,^ei€igy or 
De Interjpretatione, 

80:2 ccUamum in corde : John 
of Salisbury, Metal. IIL c. iv, 
copies the statement of Isidore, 
Etym. II, 27, liber perihermenicis 
stwUlissimva . , , de quo dicitur : 
Aristoteles quando penhermenias 
soriptitdbat calamum in mente 
tin^ebat, it seems to come from 
Suidas, who says, however, that 
Aristotle dipped his pen in his 
brain, rbv KoXafiov afcoppkxfjv eig 
vovv. 

80 : 7 " They lay violent hands 
pn holy Moses'' means they 
attempt to exercise the priestly 
office unlawfully. The key to 
the meaning of the passage is 
found in expressions in John of 



Salisbury's writings. Keeping in 
view the seditious attempt of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
(Num. xvi) against Moses, he 
comments on the similar be- 
haviour of those who seek the 
priesthood by unlawful means ; 
Alius . . . violenter in saneta 
irruit . . . et aediUonem conoitdbit 
in Moyaen, Polyc. Vn, 17; Hi 
temphim Domini et Saneta sancto- 
rum, Moyse r^pugnante, id est lege 
Domini proMbentey nituntur tr- 
rumpere and irruunt in Moysen 
. . . nisi ad sacerdoUum per- 
mittantur accedere, Polyc. vH, 
20. Elsewhere he characterizes 
them as digni qui oorrtumt gladio 
Moysi and explains his meaning 
by the phrase contra Ecdesiam 
moliantur, Epp. ccxxxi. 

80 : 12 The pajpalis provisio was 
the Papal promise of appointment 
to an ecclesiastical dignity, se- 
cured in expectation of a vacancy. 
It was resisted as illegal by 
English churchmen, and its scan- 
dalous abuse, seen in the in- 
trusion of aliens into English 
benefices, led to the Statute- of 
Pro visors against it in 1350 and 
soon after to the sweeping Stat- 
ute of PrcBmunire, 

Although De Bury became 
Bishop of Durham in 1333 by 
virtue of the papaUs provisio^ it 
must be remembered that he was 
not an alien, and that the ap- 
pointment was made in accord- 
ance with the Eing^s desire. 
Edward himself resisted the 
Papal "provision " in a vigorous 
proclamation, dated Jan. 30th, 
1344 (Bymer, III, p. 2), and this 
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passage may have taken its the (German variants, and even 
strong tone from the King's ihalamo in the Brussels MS. 
attitude. 11465. 

80:17 nepoUbus et dlumnis: 83:12 oeulis lynceis: Compare 

Compare Roger Bacon's com- Quod «i, ut Aristoteles aitf Lyncei 

plaint against the prelates ; negU- oculis homines uterentur, ut eorum 

gunt curam animarum et nepotes visus ohstantia penetraret, Boe- 

et cateros arnicas camdtes promo- thius, De Cons. I^hil. m, pr. 8, 

venty Comp. Stud. Phil. I. 21. The original of this phrase 

is not in any of Aristotle's works 

80 : 21 Parisiense j^aUadium : which have come down to us. 
This decline of learning at the 

University of Paris began in the 83 : 16-18 oberrantibus regraU- 

thirteenth century. Cocheris (p. andum censuit . . . secundo Meta- 

101) cites the prayers offered in physicce : secundo Metaphysics 

the churches pro statu studii is the shorter First Book imme- 

Parisiensis and Bonaventura's diately following the reeular 

exhortation prcecipue pro studio First Book in Aristotle's Meta- 

Parisiensif ^uod modo eessat. physics. The passage is: Oh 

fi6vov 6e x^P^v ix^^v dUcaiov Toi/roig 

81 : 6 incipiat luwus auctor ha- <jv &v rig Koiv^aairo rale 66^cuc, 

heri has its source in Cato, Dis- dXXa koI tcHc iri kirtiroXatoripog 

tichai I, 12 : airo^rivafitvoig, koI ycLp ovroi awe" 

Bumores ftige, ne inoipiiu noviui auctor ^^^^ .T'' ^ r^P ^^'"^ ^Ma/OTCTOV 
liaberL W^ l^''. I, brev., cap. I. 

81:16 Parisius prceterivit is 83:19 Pandeetam: The Pan- 
loyal enough from an Oxford dects, or Digest of Roman Law 
man. made imder Justinian. 

81 : 21 militia . . . languescit ; De 83 : 20 Tegni ; Galen's medical 

Bury seems to have in mind the treatise, the Texw 'larpuc^f com- 

great victory of the English over monly called T^/ni in the middle 

tiie French in the naval battle of ages. 

Sluys in 1340. Canonem : Avicenna's greatest 

treatise. Containing a complete 

82 : 11 eanonio is the reading in body of medicine. 
BD, but I can find no instance of 

eanonium outside of this passage. 83 : 21 molem illam : Pliny's 

It is evidently derived from ^M(oria^aturaZ«9 is an enormous 

KavSvioVy the diminutive of Kav6v, compilation in thirty-seven vol- 

The other MSS. readings are umes, drawn from Aristotle and 

canonico A, canonis corrected to the earlier naturalists. Its con- 

canoni C, conamine in some of tents were used for later treatises 
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and beoame the basis of medisd- 
Val natural history. 

'83 :22 AlmagesU: See note 19 : 8. 

84 : 5-6 Nemo fMmque solus : 
Compare Nunquam in aliqua estate 
inventa fuit aliqua scientia sed a 
principio mwndi paulatim crevit 
sapientia, Boger Baoon, Gomp. 
Stud. Phil. V. 

84 : 14 Parthemum Pindarum- 
que: Parthenius taufht Virgil 
Greek, and one line of nis poe&y 
is preserved in the Georgics (I; 
437). Pindar is out of place 
here, for Virgil did not imitate 
him. Horace, of course, as 
Inglis suggests, ought to be 
mentioned with Pindar. 

84:17 Boethius, Macrobius, 
Laotantius, and Martianus Ca- 
pella were fathers of Latin me- 
disBval learning. Their obliga- 
tions to the studia et Grcscorum 
volumina are, on the whole, not 
exaggerated by De Bury. Boe- 
thius is best known by his De 
Consolations Phitosophics, which 
is full of. Greek reminiscences. 
He also translated and com- 
mented on Aristotle. Macrobius 
wrote in the fifth century. Of 
his two chief works, the Satumor- 
lia shows indebtedness to Plu- 
tarch and his commentary on 
the Sommum Seipionis is practi- 
cally an introduction to the 
study of Plato. Lactantius, in 
the early fourth century, shows 
less marked Greek influence, 
though he has some acquaintance 
with Plato and more with Aris- 



totle. Martianus Gapella's one 
work is the De Nuptiis Philologies 
et Merourii, a long account of the 
seven liberal arts, and a favourite 
mediaBval encvclopedia of learn- 
ing. It is full of references to 
Greek writers. 

84:21 sqq. Hieronymus: from 
Augustine ; Hieronymus homo 
doctissimus et omnium trium lin- 
guarum peritus, De Civ. Dei. 
zviu, 44. 

The writings of Ambrose were 
strongly influenced by the Greek 
fathers, Origen and Basil, and by 
Philo of Alexandria. 

Augustine writes, QroBcas litte- 
ras oderam, Conf. I, 13. 

Gregory says, nos nee Orasce 
novimus nee cUiquod opus aUquan- 
do Greece consoripsimuSf Epp. XI, 
74. 

85 : 1 7 theotocos : The condemna- 
tion of Nestorius, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, by the Council of 
Ephesus in 431, turned on his 
refusal to ascribe the title 6eo- 
rd/cof, or " Mother of God," to the 
Virgin. Cyril^ Bishop of Alex- 
an(ma, was his relentless oppo- 
nent. 

86 : 2 zizaniorum satores : Com- 

gare Clement of Alexandria, 
trom. VI, 8 J 'Qairep 6e h r^ 
Pa3dp<^ (fnXoawfn^ ovtu koI kv r^ 
*EA^viKy ** kire<rjrdptj ra ^i^dvia" 

86 : 18 While Clement the Fifth 
was Pope, the Council of Vienne 
in 1312 ordained the establish- 
ment of chairs of Greek, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Chaldee in the lead- 
ing universities at Papal expense. 
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ELEVENTH CHAPTER Julian's sentence reads, mihi vero 

apiienUo miranduM acmiirendi et 

88:8 cantrariorum . . . etidem jpossidendiUbrosinseditdesiderium 

disdplina : Compare eadem est (Edwards, Mem. of Lib. L 30). 

scientia oppositorum in Roger Ba- The sentiment occurs in William 

con, Op. Maj. Part V, pars se- of Malmesbury ; Diu est quod et 

cimda, Dist. I, cap. 1. It comes mrentum eura et meapte duigeniia 

from Aristotle, where it is not libris insuevi. Hode me voluptas 

infrequent ; 'B<rri ra evavrla irdvra jam inde a pumitia cepit Gesta 

T^gain^Kiitfuace'irujT^fjOK'^^f^P^^f Beg. Angl. Prol. in Lib. U. 
Metaph. X, 3, 6. 

88 : 16 Scorpio in theriaca : from 

88 : 11 amor hereos is the MSS. the De PomOy a work erroneously 
consensus, with no exception, so attributed to Aristotle in tiie 
far as I know, save Kerous in the middle ages. Thomas cites the 
margin of the Basle MS. and lie- remark concerning logic : Hobc 
rao« in the margin of the Cologne scientia utiUs est ut est scorpio 
MS. amor hasrens, or herens in in tyriaea; qtuB licet sit toxicum 
MS. form, would be in keeping tamen si datur paHenti dolorem 
with the sentiment of the pass- minuit et prcestat remediwrif AiiBt. 
age and has some encouragement 0pp. Lat. 1496, f. 373. 
from amore inhcereat in the fif- Isidore defines Iheriaeum as an- 
teenth chapter (104 : 7). After Udotum serpenUnum, quo venena 
a long search for parallels else- pelluntur. ut pesUs peste soJ/vatur^ 
where, I fortunately chanced on "Etym. IV, 9, 8. The sense of 
penittis amor hcerens in Quintus the allusion to theria,ca is that 
CSurtius, Hist. Alex. Mag. viii, 3, as one poison serves to offset 
6. From the above-mentioned another, so the books of law, like 
considerations I have been led logic, are useful as an antidote, 
to favour hasrens, Mr. Thomas evenif they have no other value, 
supports amor deivdg as a conjec- 
tural reading by the aid of a re- 89 : 8 synderesis, as it is written 
markable sentence from a letter in mediseval Latin, is the Greek 
of the Emperor Julian: k/wl ovvr)^pi7a£c and found its way into 
PipXLuv KT^eog kK waidapiov deivbg Latin theology through Augus- 
kvrhriKB TT&^oc. The parallel is tine and Jerome, who defined 
striking, and if amor ainos could it as scintiUa consdentiCB, ''the 
be discovered in any Latin ver- spark of conscience " in every 
sion of the letter, wotQd be still man, Comm. in Ezech. I, 1 w. 
more so. But as De Bury does 6, 7. Its standard sense is fully 
not seem to have really read developed in Thomas Aquinas in 
Greek, and dinos is not a Latin his Summa TheologiaB I, QuaBst. 
word (though dimosis is), 6eiv6q LXXIX, 12 and 13. He distin- 
must still rest a conjecture. A. guishes clearly between consden- 
Latin version of the Emperor tia and synderesiSj the former be- 
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ing a complex resultant of many 
moral virtues, among which the 
radical one is syndereaiSy the 
fundamental moral nature with- 
out which there can be no wit- 
ness of conscienUa. ^'By the 
syntheresis of my soul" is a 
favourite ''fustian, outlandish 
phrase" with Emilio, the gallant 
in Dekker's comedy of Patient 
Qrissil (Act n, 1, and m, 2). 

89 : 17 Hippodami : See Aris- 
totle's Pohtics, n, 5 (8), sec. 
14 ; ro fxjLdiuq fterapdXXetv ck tov 
imapx^f^v v6fiuv e\q iripovg v6fwvc 
Kcuvobc atr&ev^ ttouIv karl r^ tov 
v6/iov 6ijva/uv, 

00 : 5 De Bury coins geologia, 
"the science of earthly things," 
as the appropriate name for 
law, in antithesis to the sciences 
which aid in the understanding 
of divine things — comprehen- 
sively speaking, theologia, 

TWELFTH CHAPTER 

91 : 4 dicLsynihesim : dioMntasim 
is in AB and other MSS., dM,- 
sintasacam in G, and dyasenteU- 
cam in D. The citation of dia- 
aynihetica bv Roger Bacon as a 
fframmatical term taken from the 
Greek is perhaps weighty enough 
to overthrow the diasynlhesm 
yielded by most MSS. See his 
Comp. Stud. Phil. Vn. 

91 : 11 atrataa regiaa: Virtue is 
called the strata regia to happi- 
ness in John of Salisbury, Polyc. 
vn. 8. The phrase recalls me 
saying attributed by Proclus to 



Euclid ; fiif elvai paatXuc^ hrpairov 
irpdg yeuflerpiav. 

THIRTEENTH CHAPTER 

92 : 4 nudas veritatis means phi- 
losophy. Roger Bacon calls the 
speculative sciences nuda ad- 
enUoSj Op. Maj., opening of Pars 
in. Compare in English Sir 
Thomas Browne's ''pUlosophy, 
supported by naked reason," 
Christian Morals, m, 22. 



92 : 1 1 omnea . 
See note 16 : 4. 



desiderent: 



93:2 DelectaUo natnmie perflcit 
operatianem sicut ptUckritudo Ju- 
veniutem is from Aristotle's Eth- 
ics, X, 4, 8 ; TeXetoi 6k ra^v hipyetav 
jj ^Sovi} . . . olbv Tolg aKfiaioic i 
&pa, Thomas Aquinas quotes it 
in the form delectatio perficit ope- 
rationem. Summa Theol. Il, 
QusBst. XXXTTT, Art. 3. 

98 : 14 Horatius : Ars Poet. 
333 aDd 343. 

98 : 19 Elefugay also written EU- 
fugaj EUefuga, EUofuga, and 
EJeimigaf is a name given in the 
middle ages to the fifth proposi- 
tion of Euclid, our Pons Asino- 
rum. Anthony Wood in his An- 
nals of Oxford quotes Roger 
Bacon, Opus Tertium, cap. vi, 
sa^ng "wherefore the fifth prop- 
osition was called Elefuga, that 
is according to our author Fuga 
miserorum.*'^ The passage in 
Roger Bacon is, Qvinta propositio 
geametricB Euclidis dioitur Etefuga. 
id esty fuga miserorum; **elegia" 
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enim Greece didtury Latine ^^mise- 
ria**; et elegi sunt tfUseri, Alanns 
in his Anticlandianus (m. 6) de- 
scribes Oeometria as teaoning 

HtOos tlrones artis cnr Elenfiiga terret. 

The compoBition of this hybrid 
word seems to be ^Ae^ and fugay 
as was pointed ont in the Atne- 
nsBQm of Sept. 23, 1871, p. 
393. This would make Elefu^a 
mean the '^ flight of the dis- 
tressed" or "wretched," and 
would agree with Chancers "fle- 
mynge of wriches " (Troilns and 
Greseyde), though Chaucer inac- 
curately couples this phrase with 
Dulcamon, which is not the " fle- 
mynffe of wriches" at all, but 
the "two-homed" forty-seventh 
proposition, the Dulcamon of the 
Arabians, so named from its ap- 
pearance in the old geometries. 

94 : 2-9 FiUus ineonstantke : 
Thomas deserves the credit of 
solving this obstinate puzzle. 
The source of the story is the 
third chapter of the De Disdpli- 
na Scholarium, falsely attributed 
to Boethius but really vnritten 
in the thirteenth century. The 
fMu8 inconstanti€B of the tale 
shifts from one pursuit to an- 
other and at last tries philoso- 
phy. He resorts to Crato, whose 
capacious chair mulUs fonniddbat 
quassUombus, Unable to reply to 
these swiftly succeeding questions 
he at last exclaims in despair, 
Miserum me esse hominem ! uUnam 
humanitatem exuerepossem et asi- 
nitatem induere, Crato is un- 
doubtedly the correct name of 
the philosopher. It occurs sev- 



eral times in the treatise (as ve- 
nerdbiUs Crato in the sixth chap- 
ter) and in the commentary of 
Thomas Aquinas upon it, (^pera 
Omnia, Parma 1852-1869, Vol. 
XXIV, p. 182. 

94 : 12 inculpandos : inculpare in 
medieval Latin has two senses, 
''to blame" and ''to exculpate." 
Incul^ari in the sense non cul- 
pari is cited by Bdnsch, Itala 
und Vuleata, p. 205. Compare 
also tnempalkles apud Domtnim, 
"guiltless before the Lord," 
Num. xxxii, 22. This paradox- 
ical double usage arises from 
the great freedom lised in com- 
pounding negative forms with 
in- in mediaeval Latin, Bdnsch, 
p. 475. 

94 : 18 sicut dicit Cassiodorus : 
I have not succeeded in finding 
the quotation in Cassiodorus, but 
Thomas quotes it from Jerome's 
letter to LsBta, Ep. 7. 

95 : 1 Apollinaris Sidonius was 
a bishop in Gaul in the fifth con- 
trary. He wrote poetry diffusely, 
modeling it largely on Claudian 
and Statins. 

96 : 4 According to Donatus, Vir- 
gil was met by some one who 
asked him what he was doing 
with a copy of Ennius in his 
hand. Virgil answered that he 
was gathering gold out of En- 
nius's dung, Vita Vergiliif xviii. 

FOURTEENTH CHAPTER 

96 : 16 Aristotelem : from ov ydp 
6etv eiriTdTTe<r^cu rdf (70^dv, gXa 
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iirtrdTTeiVy koi ov tovtov eripif 
irei'&ea^iUf dX^ roirrv* rdv rirrw 
ao^f Metaph. I, 2. 

96 : 1 7 nee faUit necfaUitur seems 
to have been a oommon phrase. 
It is repeated later, 102 : 8. 

97 : 4 Phikmphiam . . . eonspexit 
Boethius : in the De Cons. Fhil. 
1, pr. 4. 



FIFTEENTH CHAPTER 

99 : 14 Livii eloquentia laetea 
comes originally from Qnintil- 
ian's iUa Livii laetea ubertas, X, 1, 
32, and^lainly refers to the agree- 
able copiousness and clearness of 
Livy's style. Consult Ouintilian, 
X, 1 , 1 1 . Jerome's Preface to the 
Vulgate speaks of Tiium lA/vium 
lacteo eloquenUcB fonte manantem. 



97 : 9 hane 
ore 
Phil 



aentenUam Platonis 



» nunc sen^FMm jTiattmw jqq . 9 periere Cupidinis arcus 

1; from Boetous, De Cons. ^^^ |g ^^^^^ j^^^ ^^^fre- 

^uil. I, pr. 4. The passage m q^ently in mediaval writers. It 

Plato IS in the Republic, V, ^^ ^^^^ q^^, Remed. Amoris, 



473D. 

97:18 PhUipjnim: Taken from 
the account in Aulus GteUius, 
Noct. Att. IX, 3, who records 
the story and ^ves Philip's letter 
in full. It reads : 

Phillppns Aiistoteli salntem dlcit 

Filfum mihi genitum scio. Qnod 
equidem (Us habeo fn'atiam non proinde 
qala natns est, quam pro eo quod enm 
nasci oootigit temporibns Tite tuse. 
Spero enim fore, nt eductus emdltus- 
que a tedignns existat et nobis etrenun 
Istamm snsceptione. 

The letter is also in John of 
Salisbury, Polyc. IV, 6. 

98 : 1 currua auriga ^temi is 
Ovid's epithet for JPhsBthon, 
Metam. II, 327. 



139. 

100 : 1 1 Plato in Phcsdone : from 

(JjyXdf kcTiv 6 ^tMao^ dnoXiuv bri 
/jtdXurra r^ i^x^ dnb T^f tov aiifia- 
Toq Koivuvlag duxi^pdvTog tuv bAkuv 
av^p^Kuv, Phaddo, 64E. 

100:14 inqtiit JEReronymus: in 
Epp. 125, 11 (but not also Epp. 
130). It occurs also in John of 
SaUsbury, Polyc. Vn, 10. 

100:20 Valerius . . . plenerefert: 
from Valerius Mazimus, Iv, 3. 
Ext. 3. 

100:21 Ori^enetf: Thestoryistold 
as coming from eccleaiastica hiS' 
toria in John of Salisbury, Polyc. 
Vni, 6. It is perhaps from 
Jerome, Ad Pammach. vol. IV, 
11 ; p. 346 in Migne. See also 
Origen's Comm. in Matt, xix, 12. 



98 : 7 sqq. The phrase literarum 
peritia and the reference to Deu- 
teronomy both come from John 
of Salisbury, Polyc. IV, 6 — a 
chapter very familiar to De Bury. 101:9 Non eat ejuadem . . . 
Compare the sentence beginning prdba/re : quoted from the letter 
latua eleganter, 98 : 21. cited by De Bury. 
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101 : 1 1 a quodam : John of S&l- 
isburjy Enthetious in Polyorati- 
oaniy two passages near the end. 

101:16 grex, Epicure, tuua : 
Compare Epicurus et toius grex 
Mdatium eju s in John of Salis- 
bury, Polyc. Vn, 15. Orex Epi- 
ouri as a name for philosophers 
may have come from Horace's 
Elpiouri degrege, Epp. I, 4, 16. 

102 : 1 a sdentia nomen hdbet : 
Compare Aalfioveg enitn dicuntur, 
quoniam vocabulum Orcscum est, 
ob sdenUam nominaU, Angnstine, 
De Civ. Dei, IX, 20 (Thomas). 

102:8 qucBnecfaUit necfaJUtur 
Veritas : from veritiis ipsa qu<B nee 
fallit nee faUitur, in John of 
Salisbury, Polyc. VIII, 25, p. 
819 Migne. See note 96 : 17. 

108 : 8 species pisdum, quos com- 
munis aer nequaquam sdtubriter 
conUnet : I think this refers to a 
common element in the ancient 
definition of fishes as animals 
which could not live in the com- 
mon air. See Plato's Timnus, last 
section, and Aristotle's Prob- 
lems, XXVm, 1, KaMiTtp hv 
f^i^vf kv akpt ^ hrr&poiroc h v6ari 
OtareXav ipaiXug av iaxoi. Scotus 
Erigena goes into the matter 
fully: 

Pisces rero, de aqna ao pene sola 
orassa creati, qnoniam spirare et respi* 
rare, sicnt terrena et aerea animalia, 
non ];H>88uut, tactu teme et aeris citis- 
sime pereunt, Don tamen spiratione 
et respiration e nmnino privantar. . . . 
Bed ipsum Rpiritum non ex isto oorpn- 
lentiori aere, sed ex illo tenuissimo, 
omniaque oorporea penetrante, accipi- 
nnt. 

Scotns Eriffena. De Div. Natnne 
III, last section. 



108 : 17 Taurum, Caucasum : 
Compare mantes iUi magni, aui 
Caucasus et Taurus et mutUs 
aXiis nominibus vocantur, Roger 
Bacon, Op. Majus, p. 221, JeWs 
Ed. Pliny makes them one great 
mountain range under twenty- 
two different names, but not 
including Olympus, Nat. Hist 
V, 27. 

108 : 18 Junonis regna : See 
note 34 : at end. 

104:4 separata^ . . . substanti- 
as: The suhstantUe separatee are 
the angels, as Thomas Aquinas 
states : In quibusdam tamen libris 
de Arabico translates, substantia 
separata, quas nos angelos did- 
mus, inteUigentiCB vocan^r. Sum- 
ma Theol. I. QusBst. TiXXTX, 
Art. X. And again: In cogni" 
tiane svbstantiarum separatarum, 
id est angelorum , Su mma n, 
QusBst. m. Art. vn. He dis- 
cusses the question most elabo- 
rately in Summa I, QusBst. L, Art. 
ni, and elsewhere. Dante also 
defines the sustanee separate as 
le quali la volgaregente cihiamano 
Angeli, Convito, II, 5. 

The Christian doctrine of the 
substanticB separata springs from 
the writings of Dionysius and the 
term comes from Arabian phi- 
losophy. Roger Bacon cites sub- 
stantia separata as occurring in 
Alpharabius, Op. Mai. II, 5, and 
Averroes speaks of inteUectus 
abstractus and inteUigentias sq^a- 
rata interchangeably, Comm. De 
Anima, IH, 36. Venice Ed. 
1550, VI, f. 178. Aquinas 
quotes substantias separatas from 
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him, Summa I, Qaaast. LXXX- 
Vin, Art. I. 

104:11 Seneca docente: Epp. 
XI, 3, 3. 

104 : 19 TertuUianus refers to 
liceat veritati vel ocotUia via tad- 
tarum Utterarum ad aures vestras 
pervemre, Apologetious, o. I. 

106 : 18 ex cantrariorum com- 
mixUone compacta : The elements 
being simple are indestructible, 
but mixtures of diverse elements 
compacted in one body are un- 
stable. So Aristotle : faivercu 6^ 
rd fuyvvfieva irp&repw re e/c Kexf^pto- 
fikviiv awidvra koI dwd/ieva x^^pK^^- 
^m 7rd?uv, De Qten, et CSorr. I, 9, 
also I, 10, sec. 10. 

107 : 14 Ckufsiodortis : loo. oit. 

109:18 comprehensar I cannot 
find in the dictionaries. It oc- 
curs frequently in Thomas 
Aquinas and is the regular an- 
titnesis to viator. Compare cog- 
nitio comprehenaorw excedit cog- 
niUonem viatoris qyuintumcunque 
eleveiuTj QuBdst, IMsputatad, Qu. 
viii, De Veritate, Art. IV, 7. It 
is evidently coined from compre- 
hendo in its Pauline sense, Fhil. 
m, 12. 

110 : 1 The sliehtest mark (") 
over the secona o in poUcroMti- 
nem in AD would yield a perfect 
polychronitudinenij a hybnd word 
mdteed, and the Latin equivalent 
of TTo^vxpovt^Cf just as polychrO' 
nia is of iroXvxp^tov. Thomas 
cites it from Petrus Comestor, 



where it is used three times. 
Hist. Scholast. Esther, o. VU 
(Migpie, vol. 198). 

110:4 sqq. The passage from 
Dem ipse to superftuo volwptaUs 
reflects fully the passage in Jo- 
sephus. Ant. Jud. I, 3, 9. 

110 : 8 The need of six hundred 
years for the experimental com- 
pletion of asta'cnomy was due, 
according to Josepnus, to the 
fact that the " Great Year "was 
not accomplished until that time, 
and then aU things started over 
again as at the beginning. Com- 
pare Boger Bacon, Op. Maj. II, 
cap. viii, sub fin. 

110:10 terrainascentia : CompBxe 
omnia terrai nascentia fuerunt ore- 
ata in maturitate jTuetuum,quod 
non accidit per naturam, Boger 
Bacon, C^. Maj. p. 120, JeWs 
Ed. 

110:18 euexia: James conjec- 
tured eve^ia, which seems to me 
the word which lies behind the 
various confusing readings of the 
MSB. enechia is the form which 
the best MSS. yield or point to. 
It occurs in D and several Eng- 
lish MSS. (Balliol, CCLXm : St. 
John's, Oxford, CLXXIT ; Trin- 
ity, Cambridp^e, and Sidney Sus- 
sex, Cambridge). The other 
readings are enethia in A and the 
Durham MS., neneUiia in B with 
the first n blurred, enchia C. enas- 
chia in the Magdalen MS. VI, 
164, and onethia in the Lincoln 
MS. TjXXXI. Last comes ende- 
lechia in the German variants — 
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a senfleless eyasion of the diffi- 
culty. How to get energia out of 
this with Thomas I cannot see. 
euethia (ev^eta), if authority 
could be found for its use in the 
sense of '* health" in ancient 
medicine, would suit perfectl;^. 
But I believe that such use is 
not to be found. There is much 
in favor of euexia — the only dif- 
ficultv being in the ch in enechia. 
But mis coidd be easily account- 
ed for by the confusion in pro- 
nouncing X fti^d f ui the author's 
dictation of a Greek word to his 
scribe. Eve^la primarily means 
health of body, and naturally 
completes the phrase hilarior 
corporis (euexia), and auuaToq 
evefia occurs in Plato, Bep. VUI, 
559Ay and other writers. See 
Stephanus, Thesaurus Ling. 
GraBC. 

112:1 Suetonius: Compare his 
Julius OflBsar^ c. 56 ; Octavianus, 
c. 84 ; Tiberius, c. 70 ; Claudius, 
c. 41, 42 ; Titus, c. 3. 

SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER 

113:9-14 Est enim . . . inex- 
perU: Compare Bo^er Bacon's 
fine description of this plague of 
medisBval universities — the un- 
scholarlike insolence of thepueri 
inexperii, Comp. Stud. Phil. cap. 
V, and John of Salisbury's pic- 
ture of the garrula turba puero- 
rum in his Entheticus de Dog- 
mate Philosophorum, 41-45 : 

Si Bapis anctoreft, vetemm si scripta re- 
censes, 
nt statnas aliqalA forte probare velis, 
Undiqne olamabunt : vetus hio quo ten- 
ditaseUosf 



Cur vetemm nobis (Ucta rel acta referti 
A nobis sapimus, docoit se nostra Ju- 
Tentus. 

One of the Carmina Burana, 
No. 69, is also in point here : 

At none decennes pneii 
I>ecosso Jugo liberl 
Be nunc magistros laetitaat, 
Ceci ceoos pnecipitaut. 

118:15 cervicosus is coined from 
dura cervicis in Ezod. xxzii, 9. 
Compare the comment of Hilary, 
eum cervicosum populum esse ad 
Deum arguit, in Ps. cxxviii, 9. 
The word is said to occur first 
in Ambrose. 

113:21 gagati: The word ga- 
gates comes from Pliny, Hist. 
Nat. XXXVI, 1, 9, and IMosco- 
rides, V. 146. The jet of Britain 
was well known in the middle 
ages. Isidore speaks of it as in 
Britannia plurimus, Etym. XVI, 
4:j 3, and Bede, I, 1, says of Brit- 
am, gignit et laptdem gagatem, 

115:3 ehirothecis: The use of 
gloves was considered luxurious 
and effeminate. Compare John 
of Salisbury, Polyc. Ul, 13, p. 
505 in Migne. The Dominicans 
and Premonstratensians were 
forbidden to wear them, Denifle 
and Bile's Archiv. I, 205 (cited 
by Thomas). 

115 : 16 JHvolum : Compare Al- 
cuin's caution to scribes. Ad mu- 
scBum, Migne CI, 745 : 

Interserere caveant sua frivola verbis, 
Frivola neo propter erret ipsa manns. 

116 : 10 preecedat . . . loiio lectio- 
nem : a necessary admonition to 
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men who had no forks and ate 
with their fingers. 

116:20 librarum lilia: LUia or 
lylia is the reading in the English 
MSS. Librorwn folia does not 
occur outside the German vari- 
ants. The '' lilies of the books" 
I take to mean the broad white 
margins of the leaves, so often 
soiled in MSS. by dirty thumb- 
ing. Several instances of lilium^ 
in which the white colour and 
not the form is referred to. occur 
in Alanus, De Planctu NatursB, 
Ed. Migne. They are frons . . . 
lacteo liliata colore^ p. 431 ; vestia 
. . . candore UUi deatbataf p. 435 ; 
rosam cum Ulio disputanteni in 
facie, p. 472; candor dedignatiis 
lilioruin supplicare candoribus, p. 
473. 

117:3 characteres dericales : The 
tonsure was the true outward 
mark of priesthood, the charac- 
ter clericalis. The satire in De 
Bury's scabies etpustuUe is sharp 
enough. 

EIGHTEENTH CHAPTEB 

118:18 facUs mordliter dubiis: 
Compare Augustine's sunt quce- 
dam facta media, quce possunt 
bono vel malo animo fieri de quibus 
est temerarium jttdicare, De Serm. 
Domini, II, cap. 18 ab initio, 
with De BxiTj^8 pemicioscB temeri- 
tatiSy in 119 : 14. 

119:1-14 speciem boni: The 
species actus, the aspect or bear- 
ing of an action, is to be judged. 



according to Thomas Aquinas, 
by the character of its surround- 
ings, ex oircumstantiis or ex ob» 
jecto, and by its ond, ex fine, 
Sunmia Tbeol. 11, Quest. Xvni, 
Art. IV et Vn. 

In ex objecti natura De Bury 
takes up the external test, ex ob- 
jeeto, and defends his conduct by 
the plea that to love books is to 
love things themselves morally 
excellent. 

finalis intentio : As to the sec- 
ond or internal test, ex fine or 
from the issue of any action, 
Thomas Aquinas teaches ex ipsa 
intentione finis dependet, Summa 
Theol. Qu. XJX, Art. VII — a 
man's real intent in his heart can 
alone disclose the issue of his 
actions. But this, as De Bury 
shows, is open only to God, the 
cordium inspector, and it is con- 
sequently pemiciosa temeritas for 
men to usurp God's prerogative 
of judging the volunkitis secretes 
finalis intenUo, 

119 : 17-20 Finis enim . . . Ethi- 
corum: from Aristotle's Ethics^ 
vn, 8, 4 ; kv 6k Toic irpd^eai rd ov 
kveKa apx^, ixnrep kv rolg fia^fjuiTt^ 
Kolg cd imoukaeiQ, 

120 : 1 honesti finis intentione : 
See note 119 : 1-14. 

121:2 mixtorum complexio : The 
constitutional temperament of 
men, often determined by the in- 
fluence of the heavenly bodies, 
is meant by complexio. Boger 
Bacon and Thomas Aquinas 
treat the question fully. Com- 
pare conjunciiones pUmetarum, 
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secundum quod ecBlestia incUnant 
corda hufnana ad diversa seeun- 
dum diversitaiem complexionum 
haminum in Bacon's Comp. Stnd. 
Phil. cap. rVy and the Opus 
MajoB, p. 159. JebVs edition. 
Thomas Aquinas is more yarded, 
admitting the influence of the 
heavenly bodies indirecte etper 
accidens, Summa I, Qujest. CaV, 
Art. IV. See also n, Qu»st. IX, 
Art. v. Sir Thomas Browne pre- 
serves the thought in '* complex- 
ionably prepense to innovation," 
Beligio Medici, viii. 

121 : 7 MercuriaXis species : The 
planet Mercury was favourable 
to knowledge and letters. Roger 
Bacon has lex MercuriaUs^ Op. 
Maj. pp. 162, 164, 166, and Mer- 
curius est siffnificator scriptura et 
scriptarum et profunditas sdentks 
in lUms profundiSf p. 162, Jebb's 
edition. 

121:9 ''Bight reason, over 

which no stars hold sway'': 

Compare for the sentiment, sed 

tameny ut PtolenuBUS dicit in Cen- 

Uloquio, sapiens dominatur astris^ 

Thomas Aquinas, Summa n, 

QuaBSt. IX, Art. Iv . Sir Thomas 

Browne writes beautifully in the 

same spirit : 

"Whatever influences, impolsions, 
or inclinations there he from the lights 
ahove, it were a piece of wisdom to 
make one of those wise men who over- 
rule their stars, and with their own 
Militia contend with the Host of 
Heaven.** Christian Morals, III, 7. 



men, and appears to have sup- 
planted lUe, which stood for a 
blank name in deeds and 
formulas. A comment onjRto, as 
used in Cyprian's Tenth Epistle, 
reads, OUm sic indicdbant namu 
na ecrum quce scribenda eranU 
Sequens cetas posuit litteram N, 
amissa veteri formula. This use 
of N. was very common. 

124 : All the rest of this chap- 
ter after ulterius deferendum is 
lacking in the Magdalen MS. In 
its place the scribe has added 
the sentence printed in mamnal 
note 4 on i>age 124 of the Ijatin 
text in this eoition. James adds 
this sentence to the full text of the 
chapter in his edition. It occurs 
in no other manuscript, so far as 
I can ascertain. 

126 : 12 Junii is the reading of 
nearly all the MSS. JuUi in B is 
corrected in the margin to Junii. 
jyh&a Julii. From the Kalends of 
July up to (usque ad) the feast of 
the Translation of St. Thomas is 
six days, which Thomas thinks 
more likely for such an inspection 
than the five weeks allowed in 
Junii. 1 see no reason why De 
Bury did not mean to allow the 
computus to be made at any time 
within the period he names. If 
this be so, five weeks would allow 
no excessive margin of time. 

TWENTIETH CHAPTER. 



NINETEENTH CHAPTER 127:9 Dionysius . . . nos infer- 

mat: De Div. Nom. IV, 30; rb 

122:15 in aula N. : N. is a aya^bveKT^gfiidgKcuT^bhigaiTiaCf 

mediadval abbreviation for No- to 6i naicbv U izoTOJav koX lupu^Jav tk- 
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Xelifeuv, It is a oommonplaoe in 
philosophy. Boger Bacon refers 
to it as coming from Aristotle's 
Ethics, Comp. Stud. Phil. cap. 
VI. Aristotle ascribes it to the 
Pythagoreans ; rd yap Kwcbv tov 
aireipovy o>c ol lltr&aydpeioi eZxaCov, 
rb ffayad^bv tw irerrepcuTfiivoVf 
Ethics n, 6, 14. 

120:10-11 humanitas Juneta 
Deo and dmnitaa humanata as 
antithetical names of Christ 
recall the theology of the medi- 
SBval hymn : 

Deus-homo propter nos, 
bomo-dens ultra nos, 
a nobis adoratnr. 
Mono, Lat. Hymn. I, 40, 10-12. 



180 : eonseasorem in ccbUs : 
Most of the MSB. have confeS' 
aorenif while consesaoretn occurs 
only in B and the Bambei^ and 
Escurial MSS. Bat it is eyi- 
dently the right reading, for it 
refers to consedere in eceleatibus in 
Ephes. n, 6, and completes the 
series of word-plays begun in 
auccesaarem and oanfeaaarem. 

1 30 : 1 5 Between conapectum and 
Amen the Oerman variants and 
the ediiio princepa insert the 

Shrase per dominum noatrum 
eaum Cfhriatum. See mazjginal 
note 4 on page 130 of the Latin 
text. 



180 : 4 Cuthbertum : the patron 131 For the colophon see pp. 63 
saint of Durham cathedral. and 94. 
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Quljsate ffieCereitces in t^e Cejt. 

seemed to me best to collect by themsdves all 
ndispatable traces of the Vnlg&te — the most im- 
lortant an^le literary Bonrce of the text of the 
[^hilobiblon. The exact amonnt of text due to 
;bi8 source b given ia full in almost every in- 
stance. The Volgate element appears in a moderate nomber 
of exact and approximate quotations, a larger nimiber of sen- 
tences and cUases made over from texts, as well as in brief 
phrases and single words of significant meaning. 

It was first noticed editorially by James, bronght to light 
much more fully by Cocherb, and further extracted by Thomas. 
The following notes give many additional instances. The faint 
traces that remain I beliere too sliglit to reward farther search. 
Bome there most be, for the Vu^ate element shades insenmbly 
away from clear and full quotation nntil it diaappeara. Tixe 
three hundred and fifty or more scraps here collected come from 
over fifty different books of the Bible and eiubraoe over thirteen 
hundred Words, or about one-fourteenth of the whole Philobiblon. 
The pair of Arabic numbers heading each note refers to the 
page and line of the Latin text in the first volume. The first 
number of &e pair also refers to the corresponding marginal 
number in the second volume. 



Vulgate References in the Text. 

PROLOGUE 11:21 in oteflwtro* oM»(5; Com- 

pare exoisua ea oleastro et contra 
9:11 Quid retribuam Domino naturem inserts es in bonam oli- 
pro onmibtts qiuB reiribuit mihi t ^^'"^j Bom. n, 24. 

quoted from Ps. cxv, 12. -«- , ,. />, 

^ 12 : 1 columnas ecclesuB : Com- 

10:14 in nostra meditatione ignis V^e faeiam ilium eolumnam in 
illuminans exardescat: from in fempto IM, Apoc. m, 1 2. 

meditatione mea exardescet ignis. ^^^-^ .j^,. x^.. 

Ps. xxxviii 4. 12:11 In i)ancn(lo ^Zk>« a&ortirt 

' ' compeUitur the reference may be 

10:20 eleemosynarum remediis to tanquam c^ortivo vmus est et 

redimatwr : from peceata tua elee- f »t*. ^ ®*- Paul's statement as 

mosynis redime, Dan. iv, 24. ^ *"» conversion, I Cor. xv, 8. 

10:22 bonamhominisetprcevenit 1^:16 tela suc^diiur: from a 
voluniatem et perficit: Itrom et iexente tela suectdttur, Joh yu, 6. 

tu'^^^l^^''^'^''''^'''^ ^^'-^^ misencordia^ viscera: In 
' . , o. ^^^ places viscera misericordia 

- - - . JB • ^' occurs in the Vulgate, Colos. iii, 

11 : 1 jme quo nee suJ[U^Ua ^^ ^^ ^^^^ j jl 

suppetit refers to non quod suf- ' ' 

ficientes simus cogitare aliquida ^3.13 ^jiajugo . . . suJbjeoisse: 
nobis, quasi ex nobis; fedsuffi- f^om coUumveslrumsubjicitejugo, 
cientia nostra ex Deo est, H Cor. jjocli li 34 •' ^^ » 

iii, 5. • > • 

,,,„,- _^_ 18:22 hunc effectum accepUssi- 

11:17-19 ardmtes lucemm non ^^^^ coram Deo: Compare hoc 
ponuntur sub medio is from n^que ^ij^ est acceptum coram Deo, I 
accendunt lucemam etponunt eam >pim. v 3. 
sub modio in Matth. v, 15, and ' ' 

pr<B defectu olei penitus exsHn- 14:6-8 ora perversa loquenUum 
guuntur from date nobis de oleo , . . obstruamus : from obstruc- 
vestrOf quia lampades nostra ex- ^^ ^st os loquenUum iniqua, Ps. 
stinguuntur, Matth. xxv, 8. i^ji 12. 

11:19 ager . . . ante messem FIRST CHAPTER 

exaruit: Compare (herba) qucs 

exaruit, antequam maturesceret, 16:3 Thesaurus desiderabiUs : 

Isai. xxxvii, 27. from Prov. xxi, 20. 

11:21 laibruscas: Compare ex- 16:6-12 This entire passage is 
spectavit ut faceret uvas et fecit drawn from Scripture texts. 
tabruscaSf Isai. v, 2. From cunctas to arena is taken 
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from dkfitku fUhU esse duxi in 
eamparatUme UUus ; nee camparavi 
UU lapidem preUosum^ quoniam 
omne aurum in eamparatiane tUiys 
arena est exigua et tanquam lutum 
asUmdbitur argentum in eonspeetu 
UUuSf Sap. yii, 8, 9; the oext 
phrase is from teneibrescunt sol et 
lumen et luna^ Eccle. xii, 2 ; and 
the closing sentence sn^^sts 
nan habet amaritudinem eonoersa- 
tio illiuSf Sap. viii, 16. 

17 : 1 nan mareeseens : from qua 
nunquam marcesoitsapientia, Sap. 
▼i, 13. 

17 :4t descend^ a PatrelunUnum: 18:7 oaHesUum, terrestnum et 



qui quiBTity invenit; et puisanti 
apertetur, Matth. vii, 8, with a 
reminiscence in improbe of 
propter improhitatem tamen ejus 
surgetf Lnc. zi, 8. 

18:2 Cherubim aJas suas exten- 
dunt: tromextendebantautemaias 
suas Ckerubimy UL Beg. vi, 27. 

18:4 a solis ortu et oeeasu, db 
aquHane et mari is Ps. cvi, 3. 

18 : 5 ineomprekensibiUs ipse 
Deus: Compare (Dominus) in- 
eomprehensioiUs eogitatu, Jerem. 
— -' 19. 



quoted from Jacob, i, 17. 

17:6-12 The three sentences 
beginning vX Tues inteUecius are 
a good example of text-patching. 
Th^ are composed in the main 
of Qui edunt me, adhuc esurient; 
et qui bibunt me adhuc sitient. 
Qui audit me nan confundetur; et 
qui operantur in me non pecca- 
bunt. Ecoli. xxiv, 29-30, with a 
touch from anima languente, Sap. 
xvii, 8, and Per te reges regnant et 
legum canditores justa decemunt 
qnoted almost exactly from Proy. 
viu, 15. 

17:16 See Explanatory Notes. 

17 : 17 pascerent . . . suss : See 
Luc. XV, 15. 

17:20 posuisH tdbemaculum 
tuum : from in sole posuAt taber- 
naculum suum, Ps. xyiii, 6. 

17 : 22 sq. omnis qui petit : from 
omnis emm, qui petit, aceipit; et 



infemorum: as in Phil, ii, 10. 

19 : 10 scriba dactus and profert 
nova et Vetera: extracted from 
Matth. xiii, 52. 

10 : 12 sq. Veritas vincens super 
omnia refers to the contest re- 
corded in the Third Book of 
Esdras: 

Unassorlpsit; Forte est vliinm ; 

alius scripsit ; Fortior est rex ; 

tertias scripsit; Fortiores sunt mnli- 

eres ; super 
omnia antem vtncit Veritas. 

Ill Bsdr»,iii. 10-12. 

19 : 19 virtus vocis : Compare si 
ergo nesciero virtutem vocis, I 
Cor. xiv, 11. 

19:20 From sapienUa absconsa 
et thesaurus invisus; quce uUUtas 
in utrisquet Eccli. xx, 32. 

21 : 6 Scriptura nobis divinitus 
inspirata: from omnis scriptura 
dwinitus inspirata, II Tim, iii, 
16. 
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21 : 8 thesauros effodiat : from 22 : 5 arma miUtke : from arma 
sicut thesavros effodieris iUam, mUitidB nostras non oamalia suntf 
Prov. ii, 4. II Cor. x, 4. 

21 : 9-12 puteiaquarum viven- 22 : 5 tela nequisaimi : from am- 

tium: See Gten. zxvi, 15-19. nia tela nequisaimi ignea, Ephes. 

vi, 16. 

21 : 18-15 spiccB and manibus 

confricandcB : from Luo. vi, 1. 22 : 6 olivcB fecundcB : Compare 

olivam uberem, ptUchramf frucU- 

21 : 16 umcB aurew : Compare feram, spedosam vocavit Dominus 

uma a/urea hahens manna, Hebr. nomen tuum, Jerem. xi, 16. 

i^> 4. ^^ ^ .■„-.. ^ 

22:6 vtne<B Engadt: Compare 

21 : 17 petrcB meUifltUB : Compare Cant, i, 13. 
mel de petra, Bent, laidi, 13, eand «-,-,- ^ ., . ^ 

depetPa melU saturavit eos\ Ps. 2,^:7 flous stenleseerenest^tes: 
^2^ 17. the moral of the barren ng-tree 

' ' in Matth. zxi, 19, used **econ- 

21:18 promptuaria semper plena: trario,'\ as is not nnusual in 

troixijprompiMiriaeorum plena, "Pa, the Philobiblon. 

cxliii, 13. />« - , ^ ^ 

22 : 7 lucemcB ardentes : from 

21 : 10-21 lignum vitaet quadri- ^^<*- ^ 3^- 
partitas fluvius paradisi : derived 
from Gen. ii, 9, 10. SECOND CHAPTER 

oi oo ^^ 7 •!. ^4-23:9 ordinat charitatem: Com- 

XXX, 37-38. ' 

22 : 1 lapides tesUmonii : Josne ^ ' ^^ ««Jhc»«««»w«« is Solomon, 

iy 7^ Davta ./itfum saptentisstmum, III 

' * Reg. V, 7, and feoc festefttr accord- 

22 : 2 lagencBservantes lampades : ingly refers to amico ftdeli nulla 
from lampadesinmediolagenarumf ««* comparatio et non est digna 
JudLo. vu, 16. ponderatio auri contra bonitatem 

fidei iUius, Eocli. vi, 15. 

22 : 2 pera David, de qua Umpi^ 

dissvmi lapides : from Umpidissi' 24 : 7 See Explanatory Notes. 
mos lapides de torrente . . . misit 

eos inperam, I Reg. xvii, 40. 25 : 6 seriptum esse prcemittens : 

in Matth. iv, 4, 6, 7, 10. 

22:4 aurea vasa tempU refers 

to the various vasa ex auro puro 26 : 15 porcos spemere margari- 
in Exod. xxxvii, 16, 23, 24. tas : Matt, vii, 6. 
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26 : 17 PreUosiar est igitur sqq. Esau valde honis, quas apud se 

is from pretiosior est cunctis opt- hdbebat dami, induit eum, Gen. 

bus, et omniaf quce desiderantur, zxvii, 15. 
huie nan valent comparari, Proy. 

iii, 15. 31 : 8 damesUoi sunt vesUti dupU- 



THIBD CHAPTEB 



cibus : from Prov. xxzi, 21. 



nfy -in .' ^ •*^ *x s^ 81 : 9 nuditos : Compare si tamen 

^•^i^-^ tnjjm<i«r«fce«ai*ru*; from ^^^ ^ ^^^ inveniamur, U 

tnfimius thesaurus est homtnibus n^^ ' o ' 

(sapientia), Sap. vii, 14. * > * 

orf . 1 A -^1 !.>. • -. a 1 31 : 10 dIaU mare seraphica : See 

27 : 16 sol ham%numf Salaman : j^ ^ g -^ 

Compare the saying A^(>«anch«r ^ ' 'cherubvm scanderetis: 

in saptmUamanet stout sol,Ecch. Coi^^e ascendit super cherubim, 

^^> ^2. u ^ jnii, 11, and Ps. xvii, 

e%o t TT '* * 'J. < 11* For seraphim and. cherubim, 

28 : 1 Verttatem, inquttf erne, et ^^ „^x i « • q-i o 

no« wikfore sapiiniiSin i part of ^® ""^^ ^^ ' ^^^• 

Prov. xxiii, 23. 31:12 See Explanatory Notes. 

FOURTH CHAPTEB 31 ; 20 Fas estis genus eleetum, 

80:3 Progenies viperarum: from i^alesacerdoUnm, gens saneta ia 

Matth. xii, 34.. from I Petr. u, 9. 

30 : 8 Bedite, pravaricatares ad ^^'^\^ populuspecuHaris : Com- 

ear : from Isai. xlvi, 8. P*'® ^®^*- ^^ ^• 

30:14-15 ut parvuU loqueba. ^l\^/^ ^''^^ ^^^^^^ ^* "^""j^^ 

mini, ut parvulisapiebatisr from ^^ ^ ^"^ vos autem sacerdotes 

laquebar ut parvulus, sapiebam ut I>omtntvocabvmiin; mfmstrt De% 

parvulus, 1 Cor. xiii, 11. ^^^> ^^^^ ^<^^y ^^' ^ ^• 

30:15 participes . . . lacUs : ^f •?, ecdesiaDeidicimmiiseYi- 

from qui lactis est particeps, ^®?*^y meajit to be a Scripture 

Hebr. v 13. reference, but I nave been un- 

' ' able to identify it. Thomas 

31 : 3 magnaUa Dei fari : Com- Aquinas says that only a priest 

pare loquentes magnalia Dei, Act. potest gerere actus toUus EccUsUb, 

&, 11. Sent. rV, Dist. xxiv, QusBst. U, 

Art. n. 

31 : 4-6 vesUbu^ valde bonis, 

rhetarica et dialecUca, quas apud 32 : 4 altari deservientes, cum 

nos habuimus et habemus, vos in- altario participantes is from I 

duimus is adapted from vestibus Cor. iz, 13. 
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82 : 7 paido magis angelis : al- 83 : 10 nee est qui doleat vicem 
tered &oin pavio minus angelis, vestram : from non est qui vieem 
Hebr. ii, 7. meam doleat^ I Beg. xxii, 8. 

32 : 8-10 Cui enim aliquando 33 : 10 Petfi-us jurat se hotninem 

angelorum dixit is the opening nan novisse: from Matth. zxyi, 

phrase of Hebr. i. 5, and Tu es 72. 
sacerdos in ceternum secundum 

ordinem Melchisedech is part of 88 - 21-22 Oruoifige, crucifige 

Hebr. vii, 17. ^^ ^"^ ^^^ Joan, xix, 6, and si 

hunc dimittis, Ccesaris amicus non 

32:11-12 This is almost ex- em is from Joan, xix, 12. 
actlj Hie jam quosritur inter 

dispensatores utfidelis quis inveni- 84 : 1 ante tribunal oportet assisti : 

atur, I Cor. iv, 2. from manifestari oportet ante tri- 
bunal, n Cor. V, 10. 

82:18-15 pastores gregis . . . 

rependere lac et lanam : See quis 84 : 8 tristiUa complevit cor : 

pascit gregem et de lacte gregis from Joan, xvi, 6. 

non manducatt I Cor ix, 7. ^. ^ .. „ . ... . 

3<k:o fit vaUatus angusttts : from 

82 : 21 vocaU ab hominibus rabbi : angustia vaUabit eum, Job xv, 24. 

from Matth. xxiii, 7. oa rk - ^ j- ^. ^ ^. 

' 84:0 m%ser%cord%a mott statim 

88 : 1 magna mundi luminaria : ocourrimus filio prodigo : from 

Compare lucetis sicut luminaria niisericordia motus est et accurrens 

in mundo, Phil, ii, 15, and lur cecidit super collum e/i«, Luc. xv, 

minaria magna, Gen. i, 16. 2^* 

88:5-7 Nolite tangere christos ^fj ^^ portis mortis : See Fs. ix, 
meos, et in propheiis meis noliid -^"i "^* ^^h lo> o^P* ^vi, 13. 

malignari: quoted from Ps. civ, 34: 20 holocaustum . . . meduUa- 
^^' tum: Compare holocausta medtU- 

88 : 11-18 retrorsum abeuntes: ^^ ^ ^s. Ixv, 15. 

Compare re^or«ttmaW««,Jerem. 35.10 volwmen cum EzechieU 
XV, 6. soci,% . . 'Jwrum: froin comed&re: SeeEzech.iu, 1-3. 
soci% furvm, Isai. 1, 23. profic^- ' 

entes in pejus: Qom^Kte proficient 86 : 17 improperium patimur ex- 
in p^us, II Tim. iii, 13. iraportas : See Heb. xiii, 12-13. 

88 : 17 morte turpissima : from 86 : 21 super aspidem et basi- 
Sap. ii, 20. liscum : from Ps. xc, 13. 

83:18 elongatur amicus et proxi- 87:8 coccum bis tinctum occurs 
mus : from elongasti a me amicum in Exod. xxvi, 1, and frequently 
etproximum, Ps. Ixzxvii, 19. in the Old Testament. 
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37 : 18-20 AdkcBsit pavimento 89 : 5 tn servos vendimw et 
anima nostra: made from Ps. anciUas: from venderis tfttfiifoif 
oxviiiy 25. oongluiinatus est in tuis in servos et aneiUaSf Bent. 
terra venter noster is Ps. xliii, xxyiii, 68. 
25. gloria nostra in ptdverem 

est deducta : made from Ps. yii, 40 : 10 fimbriae . . . magmfl-' 
6. Three texts strong together eant : from Matth. zziiiy 5. 
to make one sentence. 

^ ^^ , , ^ 42:1-8 eommutatur naturcUis 

87 : 22 paralysi dissoluU : Com- usus in eum usum qui est contra 

Sare dusolutus est paralysi, I naturam : from Rom. i, 26. 
[ao. ix, 55. nee est ^t reoogi- 

tet.'Comj^Krenonestmtirecogitet, 42:8 amariusomnimorte: Com- 
Isai. Ivu, 1, and nuUus est qui pare amanorwn fikjrte, Ecole. vii, 
reoogitetf Jerem. xii, 11. 27. 

88:1 malagma: CompAre neque 42:^-10 hi vendiderunt popu^ 

malagma sanavtt eos, Sap. xvi, 1 2. j^^ nostrum sine pretio : from Ps. 

88:18 quatriduano jam putrido : ^'^^y}^- inimici nostri judices 

Com^sre jam fcetet, quatriduanus .^*^ *^*- ^^^ ^®^^- "™» 

est enim, Joan, xi, 39. clamans 

dicatf Lazare, veni foras : from 

voce magna damavit ; Laaare,veni FIFTH CHAPTER 

foras, Joan, xi, 43. >io » •* • -i j. ^^.. 

*' ' ^ 48:5 sicut m omm5u« <2»v<<ii« 

88:14 NuOodrcumligantwrmedii- delectari : from deUetatus sum 

camine : from non Mf drcumligata ^iout in omnibus divitOs, Ps. oxviii, 

nee curata medicamine, Isai. i, 6. 14. 
super nostra ulcera cataplasmet 

is evidently derived from jussit 48 : 12 iOa sacra gazophyUusia : 
Isaias «f . . . cataplasmarent Compare hcec sunt gaeqphylaoia 
super vulnus, Isai. xxxviii, 21. «ancta, Ezeoh.xlii, 13, also 1-13, 
and suggests that vulnera should where gaeophyladum occurs thir- 
be substituted for ulcera. But teen times, addandamseientiam 
the MSS. are clearly against it salutis : from Luc. i, 77. 
and we are not to assume invari- 
ably exact adherence to literal 48 : 18 himen ddectabUe semitis : 
quotation, especially here where from dulce lumen et deHectdbUe est 
the scripture text is not quoted oculis videre solem, Eccle. xi, 7, 
but made over into something wid lumen semitis meis, Ps. cxviii, 
new. 105. 

88:18 Job in sterquiUnio : from 48:15 devota soUidtudo : Com- 
(Job) sedens in sterquiUnio, Job pare Mar^, Martha, sotUdta es, 
ii, 8. Luc. z, 41. 
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48:17 BacheU formosce Ida 
fectmda non inviaet: changed 
from oemens autem Bachel quod 
infeounda esaet, vnvidit sororif 
Gen. zxz, 1 ; Lia nan invidet 
BacheU for Bachel invidit sarori, 

44 : 8 luminosaa luoemas : Com- 
pare fades et lucenuis septem 
, . , ut luceant, Ezod. zxy, 37. 

44 : 9 famem audiendi verhum 
Dei: from nan famem panis, 
negue sitim aquas^ sed audiendi 
verbum Damtni, Amos viii, 11. 

44 : 10 subdneridas negue hardea- 
oeoa: from quasi svhdneridum 
hardaceum camedes iUud, Ezeoh. 
iv, 12. 

44 : 1 1 panes azymos de purisdma 
dmUa : CoTopsxe panesque agymos 
» , . de simila tritacea, "EKod, 

XXlXy 2. 

44 : 1 8 parmUas caper emus vulpe- 
cidas : from capite nahis wipes 
parvulas quw demoliuntur vineaSf 
Cant, ii, 15. 

46 : 10 sapere qua sunt soBculi : 
Compare qui terrena sapiuntf Phil . 
iii, 19. 

46 : 21 vadllahit : There are two 
instances of this verb in the Vul- 
gate, vadManteSy Job iv, 4, and 
vadUate, Isai. xxiz, 9. 

46 : 22 ut testa virttis devotianis 
arescet : from aruit tanquam testa 
virtus mea, Ps. xxi, 16. 



vis paterat UUs lumen praiherCy 
Sap. xvii, 5. 

SIXTH CHAPTER 

47 : 5-10 A literary mosaic, pieced 
together out of the New Testa- 
ment. Pauperes spvritUy Matth. v, 
3, and fide ditisdmi from divites in 
fidCf Jacob, ii, 5. mundi peripse- 
ma, I Cor. iv, 13, and sal terrtBj 
Matth.y, 13. hominumpiscatares: 
Matth. iv, 19. penuriampatientes: 
from penuriam pati, Phil, iv, 12. 
animas vestras sdtis in paUenUa 
possidere : from Luc. zxi, 19. 

48 : 1 in omnem terram exeat 
sanus: from Ps. xviii, 5. 

48 : 2 caram gentihus et regibus : 
from Act. iz, 15. 

48 : 7 eelatypi occurs twice in the 
Vulgate, Eocli. zzvi, 8 and 9. 

48:8-12 Another sentence 
pieced out of Scripture. Seminars 
iuhemim super amnes aquas : from 
beaii qui seminatis super amnes 
aquas f Isai. xzzii, 20. nan est 
personarum acceptor : from Act. 
z, 34. nee vult martem peccata- 
rum: from nala martem impUf 
Ezech. zzziii, 11. cantritas 
corde mederi: from ut mederer 
cantriUs corde, Isai. M, 1. lapsos 
erigi : x>erhaps from Dominus eri- 
gitelisos, Ps. cxlv, 8. perversas 
corrigi: from perverd diffidle 
corrigunturf Eccle. i, 15. spiritu 
lenitatis : from in spiritu lenitatis, 
Gal. vi, 1. 



47 : 1 nuUum lumen pateritis munda 48 : 14 plantavit gratuito planta^ 
praibere : from ignis quidem nuUa tosque rigavit : from ego pldntavi, 
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AvoUo rigavit, I €k>r. iii, 6. 51 : 10 spem hdbentes ooonn in 

There are two instanoes of gra- n Cor. iii, 12, and z, 15. 

tuito; Dan. xi, 39, and Malao. 

h 10. 51 : 10 earvum non eansideratia 

^^ ^ ^ nee lUia : from Luc. xU, 24 and 

48:17 etUutem fideUum anima- 27. 

rum : Compare saiutem animarumy 

1 Petr. i, 9. 51 ; 13 See Explanatory Notes. 

^S ' 7 ??**^ ««*P^^««« • Compare 51 . 14.19 ^iam . . . in torrente 

Eccle. u, 26. ^^ eorvos: from IH Reg. xvii, 

iift ft -11 » 7 • ,. 4-6. in deserio per angelum: 

^^'Jt^^ ^^"^"^^^^ Vo- • ^^ ni Reg. xix, 4-8. in krepta 

m%m : m Ps. xxxix, 18, ego au- ^^ viduam : from HI Reg. xvii, 

tern mendwus ^m et pauper; ^, ^^ ^^ ^^am omni Sami ii 

Domtnus 8oU%c%tu8 est mtht, f^^^ -p^ ^^xxv, 25, mingled 

^^ -rt . 1 J.J ^th tempore opportune from tu 

49 : 12 epuUe sp^ndtd^B oocnrs ^ ^^am iOorim in tempore op^ 
in Eoch. XXIX, 29. portuno, Pa. cxliv, 15. 

40:17 potenUs et n^les : Com- ^^ ^ prudenUw propria^ pro- 

S^fJJ^rJ^i A^*^'^^"'*» duJt^h^S^T from ^inni^ris 
nobtles, 1 Got. 1, 26. ^udentwp <w«, Prov. iu, 5. Inni- 
ng. 22 refooillaUvum animarum re'dt%?^t^tfye1 
dam ammam, Thren. 1, 11. ^^^^^ instance oi its nse as a 
50 : 1 pruritum . . . aurium : ^^^^^' 

rtousy u 11m. IV, J. unciwus pomorumy Amosviii, 1-2. 

50:4 fimbriae . . . tetigerunt: --,-,« ^ , . , 

Compare utvelfimhriamvesHmenti ^^ ' ^f contra legem %n bovearor 
(^ tangereni, Matth. xiv, 36. ^ «* f^^t^ '\ See non arable %n 

bove simvl et astno, Dent, xxii, 

50 : 1 1 ostium apenre : Compare J9; ^*^^ explains the text m 
eece dedi coram U ostium apertum, follows \ %d i^t nm m%ttes saptr 
Apoc iii 8. entem ad prcedxeandum cumfatuOf 

Dist. Theol. s. v. Asinus. 

50 : 18 nocte dieque in lege Do- 

mini meditantes : from Ps. i, 2. 58 : 2 boves arabani et asiwepae- 

cebantur juxta eos is in Job i, 14. 

51 : 8 minorem soUiciiudinem : 
See note 49:9-11 above. 58:6 See Explanatory Notes. 
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53:7 ewMAckis aapienUce refers SEVENTH CHAPTER 

to those who had made them- ^--q,.. . ,„ 

selves eunuchi propter regnum 56:13 dimpa gentea bella vo- 

ccelorum, Matth. xix, 12, in Imtes : from disHpa gentea qu(B 

whose case, of course, nupUaa o^tla volunt, Ps. Ixvu, 31. 

proctirare woiQd be forbidden. ^^ ^ ^ , , ^ 

56:17 poteataa . . . teneorarvm: 

53:8 c<5C0« apeeulatorea : from Compare Luc. xxii, 53, and 

Isai. Ivi, 10. ^^1^8' ^» ^3- 

^« --, -. , , . ju. .. 57:8 gemitua . . . columbinoa: 

53:12 a^w lahorea tn^Ua compare gwo^ coZwrnft^F ^me- 

reflects aZti to&orovcrttwt e« vo* ^.,„^t-«; iw ii o^^ ^^^t^^ 



renecTis am *atic^«y^wj c.. t/uir ^^^^-jgai. lix, 11, and gementea 
n» toftore* eomm %ntr(natM, Joan. ^^ oi^^^^,^ Nkhnii u, 7. 
IV, 38. 



«o io T> .r M 58:9 m flfi«ort*m or« non eat 

53:19 ^i>i«cite occurs once i^e»««w wwndacitm ; from Apoc. 

m the Vulgate, reatpiaeant a ^^ g *^ 

diaholi Ictqueia, II Tim. ii, 26. ' ' 

58:13 filia virgo occurs ten 

53 : 21 in preapa/rationem evan- times in the Vulgate. It is a 

gelii pacia . . . ccUciari: from common pleonasm like pueUa 

calceaU pedea in prcepa/raiwne t;tr^oand/eminat;tr^o, alsooccur- 

evangelii paciay Ephes. vi, 15. ring in the Vulgate. 

54 : 8 maximef inqvit, membranaa : 58 : 19 nan ah homine nequejper 
nTim. iv, 13. hominem didicit: from Gal. i, 1 

and 12. 

54:11 Aerem yooibua verherat: 53^2 immundorum . . . apintu- 
from mm quaat aerem verheram, ^^ . compare Matth. x, iV 
I Cor. IX, 26. ^ ^ 

^^ ^^ ^^ , . ., . 59:1 Enoch Paradiai prctfectua : 

54 : 13 Atramentarttm at^tona Compare Enoch tranalatua eat in 
... in renibua : from Bzech. ix, 2. Paradiaum, EccH. xliv, 16. 

54 : 14 See Explanatory Notes. 59 . 3 prophetavit : Compare jpro- 

^^ ^ ^ , , , , phetavit de hia autem aeptmua ah 

55 : 5-6 hora undeema . . . pater- ^^^ Enoch, Jud» 14. 
familiaa . . . vineam . . . otiari: 

from Matth. xx, 1-6. 59:15 a cedro Lihani uaque ad 

hyaa opum planiaaime diaputata : 

55 : 7 prudenti viUicOf Luc. xvi, from nT Reg. iv, 33. 

8, and mendicandi . . . vereetm- 

diam from mendicare erubeaco, 60:20 aicuioveapaatoreperouaao 

Luc. xvi, 3. aunt diaperai : from peroute paa- 
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torem ei dispergentur oves, Zaoh. 64: 18 aramatumapothecas : tak- 
xiii, 7. en Bei>aratel7 from Isai. tttIt, 

2. 
60 : 22 portas mortia adiret : ^ ^ ^ 

Compare Ps. cvi, 18. 65:14 inerasaatis : Compare 

Dent, zzzii, 15. 

61 : 12 iabulata eedrina : from ^ 

in Reir. vi, 15 -16. 65 : 21 drmmferentea : Compare 

* ' n Cor. iv, 10. 

Gen vi 1*4 * ' ^^ ^°^ 65:21 aqwBplMrim^Bneqvinentnt 

' exaUnguere ciMntatem: tKimC2kDt, 

Till, 7. 

EXGHTH CHAPTEB 

66 : 8 impetus flumirUs voluptaUa 

62 : 8 owm negoUo tempw sit et l^tificavit: Compare ^wmwifa ♦»- 
opffortunitas : quoted from Eccle. P^^*^ lasttjicavtty Ps. xlv, 5. 

^'^- 66:10 semper dies paud priB 

63 : 22 tarn mqforibus quam pu- 2^<>n« «wflrm*i«d»n« videbantwr: 
HUis : Compare pusiUis cum ma- °^°^ ^®^- ^^^* ^"• 
joribus, Pb. oxiii, 13. ^.^^ ^^ aromatum: Com- 

64 : 1 loco exenniorum . . . dono- P*^ ^*^- ^^^^ 2. 
ruw : Compare xenia et dona ex- ^^ ^ .^ ^. /^ 

(XBcant octifo* iudfcum, EocU. XX, ^^'^J^ffr*^ opertw; Com- 
31. The Bishop as Lord Chan- P*^ ^*"^- "' J^^- 
eellor and Treasurer, "in place ^w o ? * ^ 

?f^efboo£f'""^'"'^^' %mp^Xv"U li"'' ' 

Ail . 1 Q ^..t.^.../. M^.M^v.*.*..*. ^* 68 : 10 prospiciente de oceio : 
64 : 18 »i*rpt*ra v«ff«w6a««ur «« Compare di ccbIo despexit, Ps. 

oysso : Compare Luc. xvi, 19. ^- ^ o -«' > 

For vesUebantwr compare vesUta ^^ 

M hyssoy Ezech. xvi, 13. 69 : 6 facti stmus refugium : from 

^ ^ ^ ^ , ^ /actus est Dominus rmigium, Ps. 

64 : 14 in cinere et cilicio : Com- ix lo. 

pare Matth. xi, 21. * ' 

69:9 mare 0f aWeJom : Compare 
64 : 14 oUivioni traditi : Compare convertit mare in aridam^ Ps. 

ohUvioni traditus sum, Ps. xxx, 1 3. Ixv, 6. 
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69 : 16 retia . . . sagenaa: Com- 
pare Ezech. xii, 13. 

70:8 aeminiverbio : taken from 
quid vult seminiverbius hie diceret 
Act. xvii| 18. 

70:15 altissima jpaupertate: 
Compare n Cor. yiu, 2. 

70 : 18 micas de mensa domino- 
rum cadentea: from Matth. xv, 
27. 

70 : 10 panes proposiUoms : Com- 
pare Ezod. xzY, 30. 

70 : 20-22 panemque angelorum : 
Compare Ps. Ixxviiy 25. omne 
in se delectamentum habentem: 
from Sap. zvi, 20. The panis 
angelorum of philosophy was 
knowledge, Dante, Convito I, 1, 
and of sacramental theology was 
the body of Christ, Angustine, 
Sermo 225, 3. horrea Joseph: 
Compare Gen. xli. 56. totamque 
MgypU supellectilem : Compare 
nee dimittatis quidquam de supeU 
lectili vestra, quia omnes opes 
Mgypti vestrcB erunt. Gen. xlv; 
20. 

71 : 1 ^(ucB regina Saba detulit 
Salomom : from quae dedit regina 
Saba regi Salomoni, in Beg. x. 
10. 

71 : 3 formiccB . . . congregantes 
in messem : from Prov. vi, 6, 8. 

71 : 5 Beseleel : Exod. xxxi, 2. 

71 : 6 ad excogitandum quicquid 



fabrefieri poterit in argento et 
auro et gemmis : from Exod. 
xxxi, 4, 5. 

71 : 8 polymitarU : Exod. xxxv, 
35. superhumerale ao rationale : 
Exod. xxviii, 4. 

71 : 10 cortinaSf saga, peUesque 
arietum ruhricatas: from Exod. 
xxvi, 1, 7, 14. 

71:12-15 agricohs seminantes: 
Compare Matth. xiii, 3. boves 
triturantes: Compare I Cor. ix, 
9. tubes buecinantes suggests 
the septem buccincB blown by the 
priests at the fall of Jerioho, 
Josne vi, 4-9. Pleiades emi- 
cantes : from micantes Stellas 
PleiadaSf Job xxxviii, 31. steUas 
manentes in ordine suo, quce Sisc^ 
ram eospugnare nan cessant : from 
Judio. y, 20. 

71 : 17 hora undeoima vineam 
sint ingressi: from Matth. xx, 
6, 7. 

71 : 22 vocations novissimus : 
Compare novissime autem omnium 
tanquam abortvoo visus est mihi, I 
Cor. XV, 8. 

73 : 6-8 spes eorum in sinu nostro 
reposita: from reposita est htec 
spes mea in sinu meo, Job xix, 27. 
apud nos copiosa redempUo : 
from copiosa apud eum redeniptio, 
Ps. cxxix, 7. cum u^suris: Com- 
pare Lnc. xix, 23. 

73 : 22 sospitati occurs once in 
the Vulgate, Job v, 11. 
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NINTH CHAPTEB 86 :S prof eeerunt in p^fus: Com- 

pare U Tim. iii, 13, and note 
76:16 impUeati negotH8 : from 33:11. 

implieat se nsgoUiSf U Tim. ii, 4. 

86 : 4 inconsuUlem tunioam : Joan. 

70 : 16 propter h4Be et his simi- ^^ ^3. 
Ua : from propter hose et per his ^^ ^ . ^ 

simUiay Saf. ^ 1. ^'^ «2«« sc^ptenUam num^ 

^ ^ non meUtur : from Ps. cxlvi, 5. 

60 : 7 tenebrosis aquis in nubtbus „, „,„ . ,,.™,« 

aeris : from Ps. x^, 12. ELEVENTH CHAPTEB 

87 : 9 and 13 ht^us scBeuli fiUis 
80 : 16 (Bdificantes Syon in san- and filiis lucis : from Luc. xvi, 8. 
gtUnibus : from Mich, iii, 10. 

87 : 14 amicitiam ht^us mundi, 

81 : 11 a fine vsque ad finem aU per quam homOf Jacoho attestants, 

tingit fortiter : from Sap. viii, 1. Dei consUtuitur inimious: from 

Jacob, iy, 4. 

81 : 18 Greeds et Barharis debi- 
tricem : from Bom. i, 1 4. 89 : 4 corpus scientiee luddum fiet 

totum, nonhabens cUiquam partem 
TENTH CHAPTEB tenebrarum : from Luc. xi, 36. 

82:6 Sapientiam, inquit, antt- S®*®«^ ' V. ^^^~^- ^O"^" 

quorum omnium exquiret sapiens : ^^^^ "*P* ^^' 

quoted from Eccli. tttIt, 1. 

^ ; TWELFTH CHAPTEB 

82: last line. eUctum,probatum 91.3 iter planum : from planum 
terrtB pwrgatum septuplum : from /acite iter, fcai. bdi, 10. 
Ps. n, 7. J y t 

00 K T • 1. 1- . THIBTEENTH CHAPTEB 

83 : 6 paulo m^nus db angeUs mtno- 

ravit: Compare Hebr. li, 7, 9. ©4:1 Burns . . . est hie sermo ; 

quis potest eum audire: from 

83:7 qucB totus vix capit orbis : Joan, yi, 61. 

Compare Joan, zxi, 25. 

94 : 6 qucestionibus infinitis : from 

84 : 13 in eorum vitula non aras- se infinitis miscuerit qu4EStion4bus, 

set : from Judic. ziv, 18. Eccle. vii, 30. 

84:21 and 86:3 in scriptures 96:13 errores gentium : Compiae 
gazophylacium and contutissent gentium harum . . . erroribuSj 
suggest Luc. xxi, 1. Josue xziii, 12. 
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FOURTEENTH CHAPTEB 102:12 jucunditatis hauritur: 

Compare hauriet Jucunditatem 
08:9-12 From Ubrum Ugia <* Domino, Prov. xviii, 22. 
diviruB to the end of the sentence 

is drawn from describet Hbi Deur- 102 : 14 utper patientiam et con- 
teronomiuinlegishUiiuSfinvolumine solaiionem scripturarwn spem 
acdpiens exempla/r a sacerdotHms haheamus : quoted from ]£)m. 
LeviticcB iribus, et habebit aecum^ xv, 4. 
legetque iUud omnibus diebtts vitce 

8WBf Deut. xvii, 18,19. 102 :16 Charitas non inflatur aed 

CBdificatur : from charitas non in- 
98 : 15 qui etfingit quotidie corda flatur, I Cor. xiii, 4, and scientia 
hominum sigiUatim: from qui inflat, charitas vero asdificat, I 
finocit sigUlatim corda eorum, Fs. Gor. yiil, 1. 
zzxii, 15. 

103 : 5 ea quoe non sunt, sicut ea 
FIFTEENTH CHAPTEB qucBSunt: m>mBom. iv, 17. 

99 : 12 si Unguis angelorum et ^qs : 21 varietate maxima deoo- 
homtnum quts loquatur : from I ^^^^ . Compare nwra varietaU 
Cor. xm, 1. pUstura decorabat, Esth. i, 6. 

99 : 17 puerum neseientem fate- ^^^ ^^ ^ ^. 

bttur adhuc loqu% : from ecce nescw ^yjJ^Z.^^Z* . s^Z^t n^ u a 

loqui, quia pier ego sum, Jerem. «^^ "^"^^ ' ^°^ ^ ^^'- "> ®- 
i B 

' * 105:11 gazas : Compare Act. 

• • • >^ mm 

99 : 18 resonantem in montibus ^^f -^ ' • 

alUs echo : from resonans de altis- 

simis monUbus echo, Sap. xvii, 1 8 . SIXTEENTH CHAPTEB 

100 : 4 omnium bonorum mater 106 : 16 Fa^siendi plures libros 
esse : from horum omnium mater mUlus est finis : quoted from 
est (sapientia). Sap. yii, 12. Eccle. zii, 12. 

101 : 18 NuUus ergo potest libris 107 : 4 semen fratri mortuo susoi- 
et Mammoni deservi/re : Compare tetur : Compare susoitabit semen 
Matth. yiy 24. fratris sui, Deut. xxv, 5. 

102 : 4 se transfigurans in ange- 107 : 6 Mortuus est pater sqq. : 
lum Ituns : from 11 Cor. zi, 14. quoted from Ecoli. xxx, 4. 

102:11 nunc creator nunc orea- 107:22 inclinans se deorsum 
tura : Compare Sap. ziii, 5, and digito soribebat in terra : taken 
Bom. iy 25. from Joan, viii, 6. 
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108:2 iapientiam Dei: from 109:9-11 In vegtmento et in 
Christum . . . Dei sapientiam, femore eeriptum habet Bex regwm 
I Cor. iy 24. et Dominus dominantium : quoted 

from Apoc. ziz, 16. 

108 : 5 ffi cfiyus tremendo nomine 

flecUtur amne genu: Compare 109:21 quiadJu$Utiamerudiunt 
Kom. xiv, 11, and Phil, ii, 10. multos . . . quasi steUa inperpe- 

tuae atemitates: quoted from 

108 : 20 Seribitjustoe in libra vi- Dan. xii, 3. 
ventium Deus ipse : from deleantur 

delibrovivenUumetoumJustisnan 110:18 Sapientiam scribe in tem- 
seribanturj Ps. Ixviii, 29, with pare vaeuitatis : from sapientia 
perhaps a touch from de libra sorib€Bint€mparevaeuitatiSf^ci\L 
tuo quern seripsistiy Exod. zzxii, zxzviii, 25. The marked change 
32. of sense from sapientia seribaln 

the Vulgate into sapientiam scribe 

108 : 21 lapideas tabulas digito in the Philobiblon is capable of 
Dei soriptas: from duos tabulas explanation, scribe in a MS. of 
tesUmanii lapideas, scriptas digito the Vulgate would stand for 
Deij Exod. xxxi, 18. scribe or scribes iDdifferently, and 

sapientia (= sapientiam) would 

108 : 22 Scribat librum ipse qui differ from sapientia only by the 



judicat: quoted from Job xxxi, slight dash over the final a. 

35. De Bury may have read in his 

Vulgate MS. sapientia seribSf and 

109:1-2 digitas scribentis in quoted it without knowing he 

pariete : from Dan. v, 5. ManCj ^^s changing the sense. 
Thecel. Phares : from Dan. v, 25. 

^al>ucAod<m<wor is an error of the QirvTmnrirMTTT pttaptfr 

author, for 5aZta««ar, or Belshaz- SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER 

zar, is, of course, the trembling j^g . 5 Deoprasstamusabsequium : 

fang of the fifth chapter of from arbitretur absequiumse prm- 

^*^^®*- stare Deo, Joan, xvi, 2. 

^^ni^ a^^to'^^^^^fi^m 114:10 reliquias frapmentarum : 

Jerem. xxxvi, 18. ^^^ sustuJerunt rehquMS frag^ 

' mentorum, Marc, yi, 43. 

109:6 Quod vides scribe inUbra: ^^^^^ , .^ ^.. ^ 

quoted from Apoc. i, 11. 114 : 19 Jam %mber abwt et re- 

cessit et flares apparuerunt in terra 

109 : 7 Sic Isaia, sic Jasua affi- nostra : from Cant, ii, 11, 12. 
cium scriptaris it\fungitur : ex- 
plained in Isai.xxx, 8, and Josue 116:11 signaouta libri soloat: 
yiii, 32, with Deut. xxvii, 18. from Apoc. v, 2. 
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116:21 qui ingreditur sine mor 119: 18 Deo pateat eordntm in- 
cula : from Ps. xiv, 2. apectori : Compare qvi inspector 

est cordis, ipse intelUgit, ProY. 
117:10 Moyses mitissimus: zziy, 12. 
from Nnm. xii, 3. 

121 : 15-16 trahes gestantes in 
117:11 TolUte , . , lihrum istum oculis . . . alienas festueas : 
etpowite ilium in latere arccBfcede- from Matth. vii, 3-5. 
ris Domini Dei vestri : quoted from 

Deut. mi, 26. NINETEENTH CHAPTBB 

117:14 lignis Setim: Compare 

Exod. XXV, 10. impuirihilihus : No trace of the Vulgate. 
Compare forte lignum et imputri- 

bilcy Isai. xl, 20. auroque per twentieth PHAPTTCR 

totum inteHus et exterius circum^ twentieth chaftbb 

tecta: Compare arcam testamenU 

circumtectam ex omni parte auro, 126 : 18 respergatur pulvere may 

Hebr. ix, 4. "be from pulvere vos conspergite, 

Mioh. i, 10. 
117:20-22 lihrwn ministro re- 
stituit . . .pUcuisset: from cum 126:18 cumomniafecerimuSjSer' 

flicuissetlihrum, reddidit ministro, vos nos inutiles : from Luo. xvii, 
luo. iv, 20. 10. 

EIGHTEENTH CHAFTEB 127:2 sua opera omnia verebor 

^ ^ ^ ^ twr : from Job ix, 28. 

118:6 J^hil iniquius : Compare 

Eocli. X, 10. 127 : 8 qu4isi pannus menstruates 

118:12 Oculo simplid : Compare ^^J^***^ ^o^trcB ; from Isai. 
Matth. vi, 22. ^^' ^' 

118:18 sinistra dextrce: Com- 128:19 desideret dissolvi et esse 

pare Matth. vi, 3. fermento cum CJhristo : from Phil, i, 23. 

massa corrumpitur: from I Cor. 

V, 6, or Gal. v, 9. 128 : 21 conversemur : Compare 

nostra autem conversatio in ecelis 
118:14 vesUs ex Uno lanaque est, Phil, iii, 20. 

contexitur : from vestimento quod 

ex lana linoque contexium est, 128:21 Pater misericordiarumet 

Deut. xxii, 11 . Deus totius consolatkmis : quoted 

from n Cor. i, 3. 
119:11 renes et corda perUnet 
perscrutari: from scrutans corda 129:1 de siUquis: from Luo. 

et renes Deus, Ps. vii, 10. xv, 16. 
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129 : 2 draehwuzm . . . reperiam : quisque propria earparis, promt 
from Lue. xy, 8, 9. gtsgit: U Cor. t, 10. 

129:6 Leviatkan serpens ve^ : 129:12 fignumtum: Compare 
Compare Levta^uin eerpentemj pg^ cii, 14. 
Isai. xzvii, 1^ and serpens anU- 

quus, Eev. xii, 9. ^^^^3 ^ ^^^^^^ . ^^^^ 

129:7 ad terrendum tribunal ^^^' "» 3. 
. . . ut cuneta qua eorpore gessi- 

mus . . . rtferamus: from ante 180:11 ad imaginem Drinitatis 
tribunal Christi, ut referat unus- ereatum : Compare Gen. i, 27. 
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3Gbam of ^^uthnutl^V Cficomde 

object of the Pliilobibloii is ezpresEdy stated 
the prol<^Ti6 to be the vindioation of its author 
gainst unjust aepersions on his oharaoter and 
ndoot by bis oontemporaiies, and innoh of tbe 
;bteenth chapter is spent in this vindicatiou. 
His love for books, he tells U8, exposed him "to the oondem- 
nation of many." " We were thought ill of, now for our super- 
fluity of ourioBity, now for greediness in material things, now 
for OUT appearance of vanity, and still again were we censured 
for the intemperateness of our love for letters." His contempt 
for bis slanderers and bis appeal to tbe Searcher of Hearts in bis 
own defense are both marked with a tone of deep sincerity. 

We need not, then, be surprised to find in a contemporary 
ehronicler reflections of this scandalous talk against bim. Sncji 
a passage occurs in Adam of Murimuth's Chronica Sui Temporis : 
Hoc umo zlii] die AUi, umo Domini M'CCCXLV", regnl vero dloti 
regli E. terUl » couqiieBta dedmo nono, obUt Bicardns de Boiy, episoo. 
pus Dunolmensla, qui Ipsum episeopfttam et omnia eob benefld* prlna 
hRbit* per precos magTiatum et unbltionls vltinin adqaislTit, et ideo toto 
tonpoce sno InopU UborBvit et prDdigna eiatltlt in expencds, onde dies nUM 
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in gimriflsimA pcapertete ftnirit. Imminente rero temdno tUb son, siii 
familiATM omniA bonft sua mobiHA rmpnenint, adeo qaod morienB, nude 
eorpuB sanin eooperire poterat non hAbebat, niai gnbtmricann nnins gireionis 
in eament renumentis. Et, lieet idem episeopns foiBset medioeriter Iftentas, 
Tolens tmmen magnnB dericiu repntAri, reeoDegit sibi Mbron im nnmesxun 
inflnitom, tarn do dono qnam ex AeeommodAto a diTenis monAsteriis et ex 
empto, Adeo qaod qninque niAgnm CAncte non soffieiebAnt pro ^eins vee- 
torAlibonim. 



This biographic summary contains in disagreeable form much 
of what stirred Richard to indignation, and more besides. The 
charge of '^ greediness in material things^ answers to Adam 
of Murimuth's first count, and the '' appearance of vanity ^ and 
''intemperateness " of his love for books to volens magnus dericus 
reputarij recoUegit sibi Ubrorum numerum infiniium. One thing 
which Richard resented, his '' sax>erflnity of curiosity,'' is not 
mentioned. It was the mildest of his supx>osed follies, and was 
noted by Petrarch, though in no slanderous way. Other things 
in Adam of Murimuth's statement are plainly overdrawn, for 
Richard did not get all his promotions per preoes nutgnatum 
et ambitionis rt^um, nor is it true that he was hard pressed 
by want toto tempore suo. That he was in such desperate 
straits as to spend his closing days in gravissima pauperttxte has 
no proof outside this statement and looks like an exaggera- 
tion. As for the rest, it is hard to believe that men of such 
excellence as were his familiar friends stole everything they 
could lay their hands on, so that he had nothing of his own left 
to cover him as he lay dying, and the accusation agrees but ill 
with De Chambre's sober chronicle, which states that after Rich- 
ard's death one of his chests was found p20na Untheamentis caimsHa 
et braccis cUicinis. There is also a minor inaccuracy in the date. 
Richard did not die in May, but in ApriL 

The whole account is pointedly unfriendly and has a hearsay 
look. If these were the characteristic traits in De Bury why do 
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thej not appear in De Chambre's full chronicle f I see no reason 
for thinking Adam of Murimnth's statement anything else than 
a piece of scandal told in an unfriendly way. As it contains the 
very slanders which De Bury denounced, and is without external 
proof to support it, and can be explained as an exaggeration or 
perversion of known facts, it should be set aside and discredited 
as it deserves. 



SDe ^utp a^ a ^oft Coilectoc 

THE eighth chapter of the Philobiblon tells the full story of 
Richard's book collecting. That he used his wealth and 
high official powers to their utmost is clear. His methods 
of acquisition were by gift, sale, and temporary loan in order 
that he might have copies made (see end of eighteenth chap- 
ter). BAa books came from monastery and university libra- 
ries, from booksellers and private owners, and were increased 
in number by the " no small multitude " of copyists which he 
kept in his employ. Much of his money he spent in Paris, 
which he must have visited many times. It was his favourite 
city. He was there in 1325, and stopped off on his journeys 
between England and Avignon, and made other later visits. 
"There, indeed," he writes, "did we open out our treasures 
and loosen our purse-strings, and, scattering money with a glad 
heart, purchased priceless books with dirt and sand." Not only 
in France were his books bought, but in the Low Countries 
and Italy as weU. 

One of his English acquisitions has been recorded. In 1335, 
WaUingford, the Abbot of St. Albans, partly presented and partly 
sold to him from the library of that monastery four books, 
Terence, Virgil, Quintilian, and Jerome against Eufinus, with 
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thirty-two other volnmes, valued at fifty x>o^ia^ ^^ sQyerl 
This is, of course, oue of Riohard's '^ noblest monasteries." His 
copy of his favourite John of Salisbury came from this library, 
probably at this time, and was bought back by the monastery 
shortly after his death from his executors.^ From the same 
monastery he obtained a copy of Anselm, which he restored 
later. It is now in the Bodleian.^ These two are the only books 
of De Bury's which are known to have been preserved to the 
present time.^ 



^ d&eoljer of ]lltc|)arti tie ^urp 

THE destruction of the four silver seals after De Bury's death 
.is mentioned elsewhere (p. 24). Impressions of three of 
them remain, but none of the fourth has been discovered. The 
smallest is his legal seal, ^'ad causcu,'*^ and the other two are 
ecclesiastical. They were all made after he became bishop. 
The seal **ad causas^^ is numbered liv, 76, in the British Museum, 
the smaller and earlier of the two episcopal seals is marked UVf 
75, and the larger one xlvU, 234. Which seal he used in deliv- 
ering the Great Seal to the King in 1335 '^ in quadam bursa sigiUo 

iSee Catalog! Veteres libromm vel tUulnm deieverU anathema §iL 

Dnnelm. p. xxix, Sortees Booiety's Amen, Then on foL Shr in a late fonr- 

FubUoations, 1838. teenth century hand : Bune Hbrum 

The MS. ot John of Balisbury has deditDominusRiearduadeburyEpU- 

the entry : Hune librum fecit dom inus eopus Dunelmensis Domui eaneti Al- 

Symon Abbae 8. Albani, quern postea bani, 

tenditum domino Bicardo de Bury 3 The statement in Parker's Hand- 

Epieeopi J>unelmetiH emit Michael book for Oxford (ed. 1876, p. 216) that 

Abbas 8. Albani ab executoribue prtB- the Bodleian MS. 198, which contains 

dieti epieeopi, A. D. 191,5. It is in the a copy of Gregory's Moralia, was one 

British Museum, Royal 13, D. iv. of De Bury's books is incorrect and is 

s MS. Laud Misc. 863 of the twelfth due to an error in Warton's Life of Sir 

century. An entry on fol. 3, perhaps Thomas Pope (1772, pp. 392-3), where 

as late as 1250, reads: Hie eet liber he writes i>urAam College for Xinooln 

saneii AUnmi quern qui ei abstulerit College. 
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ipsitM episoopi consignata " ^ is not perfectly clear. The larger of 
the two episcopal seals is the one of real interest because of its 
containing our only portrait of De Bnry. The other episcopal 
seal has a conventional figure meant for the bishop, but its '^ ar- 
chaic smile" shows it to be no portrait. The larger seal is fully 
described and engraved in ArchsBologia, XXVII, pp. 401-402. 
Thomas prints this engraving in his edition of the PhiLobiblon. 
But the engraving was a bad reproduction of the seal, De 
Bury's figure being especially poor. It made him an ascetic 
looking old man, with his drapery different than in the seal. I 
therefore had an impression photographed on copper by Preto- 
rius at the British Museum, along with the other two. They 
appear facing the title page and pages 156 and 158 respectively. 



Ctq^tejss of ^Eadp <(^tttonjes 

THE Bodleian and the British Museum are the only places, so 
far as I know, where every edition of the Philobiblon is to 
be found, the Bodleian alone possessing a copy of the Oxford 
edition of 1598-9 dated 1598. In America there are copies 
known to me of all the editions except 1500, 1610, and 1614. 

The first four editions (1473, 1483, 1500, 1598-9) have special 
interest to book-lovers. I therefore mention the copies of whose 
existence I have been able to learn : 

I. Cologne Edition of 1473. Two copies are in the British 
Museum, one in the Bodleian, and one at the Biblioth^ue 
Nationale,^ Paris. Single private copies belong to Earl Spen- 
cer, Mr. W. Amherst T. Amherst, Mr. Sam. Timmins, and Mr. 
Bernard Quaritch in England. The late Mr. Hamilton Cole of 
New- York also owned a copy. 

1 Bymer n, ii, 909. there, one of them def ectlYe. Ed. of 

s Cooheiis 1111866 reported two copies Philobiblon, p. xzii. 
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n. Spires Edition of 1483. This is apx>arently scarcer than 
the ediiio princes. There is one copy in the British Museum, 
one at the Bodleian, but no copy at the Biblioth^ue Nationale. 
Single private copies belong in England to Mr. Sam. Timmins 
and Mr. Bernard Quaritch. One other is mentioned by Thomas 
as having been bought '' at the Williams sale." In this country 
there are two copies in New-Tork, one in the library of the late 
Mr. Hamilton Ck>le and another belonging to Dr. W. B. Gillette. 

ni. Paris Edition of 1500. This seems to me the rarest of 
all. The Biblioth^ue Nationale at Paris has no copy of it. 
There is one at the British Museum and one at the Bodleian. 

IV. Copies of the Oxford Edition of 1598-9 are fairly abun- 
dant. There are three in the British Museum, including James's 
presentation copy to Lord Lumley, two at the Bodleian, and 
one at the BibUoth^que Nationale in Paris. Mr. Hamilton Cole's 
Hbrary contains a copy, and there is another in the Hbrary of 
Harvard University. 

€^ttgxafl^^ of t^ (t^itiott 

IN response to a request of mine, Mr. Theodore L. De Yinne 
writes: 
" The black-letter types for the first volume of Philobiblon 
were cast in the foundry of Sir Charles Reed's Sons, London, 
from matrices of great age. The pxmches for these matrices 
were probably cut in Bouen, in the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. They have the peculiarities of the French black letter 
of that time. Mr. Talbot Baines Beed, the author of the valu- 
able History of Old English Type Foundries, kindly got them 
out of the vault where they had remained in disuse for a long 
time, and fitted them up for this edition of the book. I selected 
this cut of letter in preference to the Cazton black, because I 
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adjudged it more truly Norman French, or Norman English, 
than the Caxton black (which has decided Flemish peculiarities), 
believing that the letter used by De Bury was Norman French, 
and not at all Saxon, Flemish, or Celtic. 

'' The illuminated capitals are of a later period. I could not 
find good models for initial letters of the thirteenth century free 
from the Irish-Celtic interlacings, which I wanted to avoid. The 
backgrounds or fields of the initials are of approved medisBval 
and ecclesiastic forms. These initials were drawn by Mr. James 
West, of London, after studies from originals in the British 
Museum. The broad black bands which divide the chapters, as 
well as the chapter ornaments, and the smaller head-bands for 
the second volume, are from the same designer. The larger 
head-bands are the designs of Mr. Charles M. Jenckes, now of 
Portland, Maine, and Mr. George Wharton Edwards, of this city. 
The line endings are from French, German, and American type- 
foundries. 

'^ The paper of the book is from the mill of Messrs. L. L. 
Brown & Co., North Adams, Massachusetts. The inside linings 
of the binding are adaptations of ecclesiastical designs shown in 
Audsley's Outlines of Ornament. The binding in parchment 
was done by our fellow member, Mr. WOliam Matthews." 



9^. €|)omajeeV <tEtittton of t^ ^j^ohMm 

THE thirteenth edition of the Philobiblon, edited and newly 
translated by Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, was published in Lon- 
don by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. at the close of 1888. A 
copy of it reached me after the first volume of this edition was 
in type and parts of the other two volumes were written. It 
contains the Latin text with annotations and a translation, as 
well as a biographical and bibliographical introduction. Its text 
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is based on a study of the same maimsGripts as are used for this 
edition. 

Mr. Thomas's edition embodies the results of much diligent 
labour, and deserves the credit of being the first in which a 
Latin text appears which approximates what De Bury wrote. 
There are also marked advances in interpretation, including the 
solution of several obstinate puzzles. The chronicle of De Bury's 
life and the account of the printed editions are also full and 
accurate. 

Notwithstanding these very substantial contributions to our 
knowledgfe of the Philobiblon, the edition is open to serious 
criticism. Without going into elaborate details, the following 
observations will indicate where its defects lie : 
I. As to the text : 

(1) Mr. Thomas constructs his text without making any proper 
attempt to ascertain the relative value of the various manuscripts 
which constitute the basis of the text. For want of such a clas- 
sification he fails to produce any proof as to where the true text 
is to be found, or to account for the origin of the corrupted text 
of the printed editions. For the same reason he fails to say why 
the four manuscripts he has used as the basis of his collation 
deserve to be selected above others, or selected at all, or why 
they should be assigned the relative value he sets upon them 
separately. I quite agree with Mr. Thomas as to the need of col- 
lating the two Paris MSS. (15168 and 3352c) which Cocheris 
professed to collate accurately, supposing them to be of the 
fourteenth century. But why does Mr. Thomas mark them as 
the best (his A and B) T They in no way merit such a rating, 
either in point of antiquity or on the ground of the complete- 
ness and excellence of their text. The Digby MS. 147 at Oxford 
is marked D by Mr. Thomas. Why t Its text is as good as his 
B at any rate, and, moreover, is certainly of the fourteenth 
century. But why mark it D rather than C T Last of all, Mr. 
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Thomas takes the Boyal MS. 8. F. XIV of the British Maseuin, 
which is superior to any of the others in point of its text and 
equaled in antiquity by the Digby MS. alone, and marks it E. 
Why he does so we are nowhere informed. 

The facts are that Mr. Thomas based his collation primarily 
on the two Paris MSS., supposing them to be '' of first-rate im- 
portance," 1 and to be two of three fourteenth century MSS., 
the other being the Digby MS. 147. Mr. Thomas wrote in 
1885, '' In the text I am about to publish, I propose, of course, 
except where necessary, to follow the earlier MSS." 2 Now if 
we turn to his edition (p. Ixxii) and read his account of the two 
Paris MSS., we find this scanty statement : '^ Both these MSS., 
which I have called respectively A and B, present a fairly good 
text. M. Leopold Delisle is of opinion that they may have been 
written between 1375 and 1400, but Mr. E. M. Thompson thinks 
that they are not earHer than the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury." Why, then, does Mr. Thomas, who proposes " to follow the 
earlier MSS.," continue to rate these two as the best, when by 
his own later statement their fourteenth century date is uncer- 
tain Y He does not tell us. Their '^ fairly good text" is too 
vaguely put to be a satisfactory explanation. His account of his 
fourth MS. (Royal MS. 8. F, XIV), which was unknown to 
Mr. Thomas until after his text had been constructed from the 
other three, is also meager and disappointing (pp. Ixvi and 
Ixxviii). He records it as a fourteenth century MS. but gives 
not a word of explanation for his course in marking it E, or 
inferior to both Paris MSS. and the Digby MS. also. 

If we now turn to the account of the MSS. as a whole (pp. 

Ixv-lxxix) it will be found quite unsatisfactory. Most of the 

MSS. are not described to any further extent than would serve 

for a catalogue entry. In some instances their dates are given 

1 Bee Mr. Thomas's article on*' The The Library Chronicle, Oot-Nov., 
Manuscripts of the Fhiloblblon/' In 1886, p. 181. > Ibid., p. 186. 
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loosely, as " the not very early fifteenth century ^ in one case 
(p. Ixii), or '' the fifteenth century'^ in several instances where 
the date is much more definitely known. The date of the Bam- 
berg MS. is left immentioned (p. Izziii) and that of the Balliol 
MS. CCXLIU, which is 1390-1400, is carelessly stated to be 
" the fifteenth century " (p. Izviii). 

(2) The collation of the four MSS. which Mr. Thomas has made 
does not come up to the editor's statement that he has '^ recorded 
all the important variants'' (p. Izxviii), for he fails to print any 
notice of many of them. For example, the following lacuniB in 
the two Paris MSS. are unnoticed: 

In Mr. Thomas's A : et docHs 53,^ quaque Zaroastes gennanua 
^jusdem immundorum 58, et nolens 60, ei Donati 79, regerent vel 
earum rectores studere sapientia 97, stuwitate peroret aut Moysi 5a2- 
butiem 99, sic est dictum 101, de quo Aduum octavo narratur 105, 
quam ex recta rationis arhitrio ci</u8 121. 

In Mr. Thomas's B : in aurora darissima 12, aliorum laborea 
intratis cUiorum studia recitatis 53, et cisitUts solvebantur 64, Ipsum 
tandem firmamentum supremum 103. 

If such as these are not ''important variants," what areY 
They impair directly the textual completeness of the two MSS. 
be marks as the best, and ought to have been noticed. There 
are many lesser instances of the same sort. 

Tbe selected readings printed below Mr. Thomas's text are 
also open to criticism. Many of them have no value whatever 
for the construction of the text, and many more are very con- 
fusing. It is often impossible to tell what is intended to be rep- 
resented as the MSS. consensus and what as tbe variants. A 
few instances may be cited. In $ 13 of his text " Philohiblon " 
appears, and below it is the same form as a variant. In $ 43 
'' vakfit^^ is in the text, '' valent^^ as the variant, and an explana- 

1 See correspondiiig page in flnt yolnme of this edition. 
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tory note on '' valet " completes the treatment. In ( 54 '^ halatus ^ 
is in the text with all four MSS. against it — the variants being 
'^ valaius AB, vallatus CD." The true reading is vaUattts, based 
on the Vulgate angusiia vdUdbit turn, Job xv, 24. On what 
does halatus rest f 

(3) The text itself has some singular infelicities. In every 
MS. which contains the complete text, the opening order is as 
follows : prologue, with collected list of chapter titles immedi- 
ately following, then the first chapter, and so on. Mr. Thomas 
takes the collected list of titles out of its place and prints it 
first, then a table of abbreviations used in his edition, then the 
prologue with no chapter titles at the end, and then the first 
chapter — an order found nowhere else. Moreover, the two sets 
of chapter titles do not always pair, as they ought to do (see 
chapters XII, XIV, XVI, XIX). 

These instances are sufficient to indicate that what Mr. 
Thomas's text suffers from is the lack of a sound method in 
its construction. Despite the editor's ingenuity and pains- 
taking, his text is made too often by rule of thumb instead 
of according to textual canons, and the inevitable result of 
this is crudeness. The number of real errors in Thomas's 
text is not inconsiderable, and the proof-reading has left 
still others. 
n. As to the Translation : 

This is sometimes wrong because his text is wrong. Thus in 
i6^ fit bcUatus angusiiis tmdique yields '^ in his strait is heard 
on every side the wailing appeal to us," and in $ 56 dum forum 
trtmsfertur a laico is rendered '' the forum being transferred from 
the laity," — whatever that may mean. Sometimes it is wrong 
from simple mistranslation. Non cuju^Ubet, into scriptura in $ 34 
becomes '^ and indeed of written truth." Significant words are 
occasionally ignored altogether, as duplicQms in $ 46 and an- 
tonomatice in (48. Sometimes a whole clause is omitted, as 
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et gloria nostra in pulverem est deductay i 62, and si Demoslhems 
siMvitate peroret, i 191. Scriptural references in the text are 
often overlooked or distorted in the translation. In general, 
however, it seems to have been diligently wrought out. Its 
faults are defects rather than excesses, especially in point of 
style, where it seems to me very cramped and at times lifeless, 
in. As to the Explanatory Foot-notes : 

Much of Mr. Thomas's best work is here. He has cleared up 
many troublesome places — not the least of them being asstibf 
geneahoTj and fiUtM inconstantia. But the mark of crudity or 
inaccuracy appears only too frequently. The Vulgate refer- 
ences are very misleading, being the Latin text with the English 
place of reference added. Thus after eherubin (i 17) '' I Eangs 
vi, 27," is added. This is the Vulgate m Reg. vi, 27. In 5 20 
limpidissimi lapides is followed by ^'I Kings xvii, 40." This 
ought to be I Beg. xvii, 40. Ecclesiastes and Ecclesiasticus are 
so presented at times as to be indistinguishable. Moreover 
many of the references are wrong. Take those in the pro- 
logue only. "Ps. cxvi, 12," ought to be Ps. cxv, 12; **Is. xi, 
23," means Isai. xi, 2 and 3 -, viam sine impedimento (under foot- 
note impedCbUem) ought to be t^ia sine impedimento ; after honam 
voluntatemj it is unnecessary to have '' Phil, i, 15," as the 
second quotation, ^'ii, 13," covers the whole passage, whereas 
"Phil, i, 15," covers only the two words cited. Under non 
ponantur, besides the reference to *^ Matt, v, 15," there shoxdd be 
added Matth. xxv, 8 ; under sucddUur " Job iii, 6," should be 
Job vii, 6, and " Is. xxxviii, 12," has so slight a value as to be 
useless. This runs throughout the book. Many references are 
wrong, some are irrelevant, and over forty perfectly plain Vulgate 
texts, and others nearly as obvious, are unnoticed. In the other 
notes a similar state of things prevails. Aristotle is sometimes 
cited with the reference wrong, and is sometimes left unquoted 
where reference is necessary. Some of the notes are defective 
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or ioaconratfl, for example, those on cmtonomaHee, cherubida 
KbTi$, vispSionis, filia virgo {^ 108), tvblunan, auges, ostensivie, 
tabulatitmibvs, simiHter (i 198), comprehensor, and ineulpandos. 



PROFESSOR HENRY MORLET'S pleaBwat account of the 
Fhilobibloti in the fonrth volume of his English Writers 
(London, 1889) is marred by an inaocnrate and very defeotive 
note (p. 56) which attempts to enumerate &e manueoriptB and 
printed editions. Only five manoBcripts are separately specified. 
The others are said to be in "a few churches in England" or 
" upon the Continent." Unless we count the Durham MS. , which 
Professor Morley mentions, there is no manuscript, so far as I 
can Icam, in any " church in England." The printed editions 
fare as badly. The one indivisible Paris edition of 1500 is split 
into two editions. The next, or Oxford edition of 1599,isoonse- 
quently styled the "fifth" edition, whereas it is the fourth. The 
Qoldaat series of 1610, 1614, 1674, and 1703 is onmentioned; 
and, finally, Cocherb is said to have "collated" his edition of 
1856 from his three manuscripts, when he did nothing of the sort 
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(Ezolusive of some infelicities in pnnotnation and the nse of 
capitals.) 

I. In the First Volume, 
Page 

7 : 4 and 5, Bead manerium and dUapidatum, 
11 : marg. note \ Bead in cfdto B D. 

** eaehinnas. 
'* lampadas. 
** particula iricesima, 
** drcumstantia, Shift the comma after 110009- 

saiiis to follow indigenii, 
** CamencB. 
" propricB. 
48 : marg. note ^, Add et om, reverendi, 
61 : 10, Begin sentence with carvum. No paragraph at Danielem, 

below it. 
58 : 11, Bead connodatis, Aliorum etc. 

67 : marg. note d, Change to read secundo oodd. Whether to change 
primo in the text to secundo is hard to decide. See Ex- 
planatory Notes. 
67 : 11, Bead Diomedonte, 

69 : 1, '^ qwB for quern, 
69 : 7, " Mgyptiorum, 
66 : 14, " terroB motu, 
66 : 21, ** genzahar tor Qengachar. 

70 : marg. note s, Strike out period after idem, 
78 : 10^ Bead Mega/rensis for Megatis, 
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Page 

99 : 12, BsBd perfecte. Si Unguis etc. 
101 : 8, '' guinquageaiina quarta, 
101 : 18, ** MammoncB, 

109 : 22, Omit erunt. 

110 : 18, Bead octavo for octo. 

131 : Make the colophon endfeliciter et Amen. 

II. In tJie Second Volume. 

23 : 13, Bead "by" for "in/' 

26: 3, Bead "backs and bellies" for "material parts." See 
Morle/s Eng. Writers IV, 56. " Backs and bellies of 
books to be books " is the best I can suggest for the word- 
plays in the Latin. 

27 : 8, Bead " according" for " next." 

36 : 19, Strike out " a." 

66 : 18, Bead " which " for " whom." 

63 : 22, Bead "also what " for "whom also." 

86 : 22, 1 made a singular slip in translating debile " right," instead 
of * * weak." Correct by striking out * * the right foundation 
of," and adding " on a weak foundation " after " tottering 
building" on p. 86 : 1. 

89 : 14, " The symbols of knowledge were furnished men one by 
one " should be changed to " each added his contribution 
in turn." 
117 : 17, Bead "Ecclesiastes" for " Ecclesiasticus." 
121: 7, " "emperors "for "commanders." 
122:21, " "his practice throughout" for " the practice there- 
after." 
138 : 21, Insert "be" before "written in its place." 
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APAIB of Arabic numbers joined by a colon indicates tbe page and line 
of tlie Latin text in the first volume, and often a corresponding Explana- 
tory Note (vol. Ill, pp. 102-135). A " V " added indicates a Vulgate reference, 
(vol. Ill, pp. 136-152). The first number of the pair also has a corresponding 
marginal number in the second volume. The references to the third volume 
begin with a III. 



Abraham^ 21 : 10. 

cuservtis Mereurii, 53 : 6. 

tustiva, 43 : 18. 

Adam, 59 : 3. 

Adam of Murimuth, III, 25, 153. 

JBgyptii, 59 : 7 ; 81 : 13 ; 83 : 9. 

^gyptus, 57 : 17 ; 70 : 22. 

JEseulapius, 59 : 16. 

Agamemnon, 68 : 13. 

ateis, 46 : 15. 

Alexander 18 : 19 ; 56 : 10 (orbis domi- 

num); 97 : 19. 
Alexandrinus, 57 : 17. 
Almagesti, 19 : 8 ; 83 : 22. 
Avfibrositts, 84 : 22. 
Anglia, 41 : 6 ; 63 : 7. 
Anglieantis, 70 : 3 ; 81 : 7. 
anthropospathoSt 51 : 7. 
AntonitLSt 60 : 17. 
ant4ynom<i8tiee^ 82 : 1. 
apocrypha deltramenta, 49 : 22. 
Xjpo/to, 56 : 2 ; 69:17. 
AraibeSf 59 : 11 ; 81 : 13. 
Arabicumf 86 : 15. 
ArehimedA^, 78 : 14. 
archiphilosophus, 28 : 4. 
arehUeclonicU 39 : 15. 
Ariana malititty 85 : 13. 
Aristotle, 10 : 3 ; 23 : 4 ; 23 : 14 ; 24 : 6 ; 

25:14; 26:1; 28:4; 56:9; 59:21; 66: 

18; 80:2: 83:2; 88:17; 89:15; 93:4; 

97:20; 119:20. 
Aristotle's works quoted or sug- 
gested: 

Categories, 59 : 21 ; 80 : 1. 

De Anima, 31 : 7. 

De Coelo, 51 : 15 ; 60 : 3. 

De Gen. et (Dorr. 106 : 18. 

** De Porno " (spurious), 88 : 16. 



De Soph. Elench. 59 : 21. 

Ethics, 10 : 5 ; 19 : 14 and 26 : 16 ; 23 : 
2 ; 25 : 12 ; 25 : 16 ; 93 : 2 ; 119 : 17. 

Metaphysics, 16 :4; 20:7; 28:8; 56: 
20; 83:16; 88:3; 96:16. 

"Perihermenias," 80 : 1. 

Physics, 18 : 15. 

PoUtics, 89 : 17. 

Problems, 23 : 14 and 19. 

Topics, 26 : 2. 
artericBt 73 : 16. 
assub 12 * 20 
AtheticB, 95:19; 41:3; 59:9andl0; 61: 

6 and 6 ; 61 : 8; 66 : 16 ; 78 : 8 and 13 ; 

81 : 15 ; 84 : 19. 
AiJieniensis, 78 : 6. 
athleta. 12 : 16. 
AUanttca proles, 68 : 1. 
auges (aux), 66 : 21. 
Augustintts, 46 : 4; 48 : 22; 50 : 9; 84 : 

22; 94:22. 
Augustus, 111 : 8 sqq. 
Atuus Qellius, 28 : 11 ; 28 : 18 ; 28 : 19 ; 

67 : 21 ; 77 : 22 ; 78 : 6. 
AungervUe, 131 : 2 . 
Averroes, 28 : 4. 
Avicenna, 83 : 20. 

Babel, 41 : 17. 

Babylonii, 59 : 12 ; 81 : 13 ; 83 : 8. 

BoAiiriani, 68 : 22. 

Balaam, 53 : 17. 

Beda, 95 : 4 and 17. 

Beseleel. 71 : 5. 

bestia btpedalis, 36 : 19. 

Boethius, 11 : 17 ; 19:16; 24:16; 60:19; 
84 : 17 ; 96 : 1 ; 97 : 4 and 8. 

Boethius's writings quoted or sug- 
gested: 
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DeCons. Fbfl. 11:16; 12:18; 18:31; 

19:16; M:13; 84:4; 68:16; 83:12; 

97 : 4 and 9. 
DeDisoipUiia8cliolariiim(8parioa8), 

12:4; 18:11; 66:18. 
De Interpretatione, 19 : 16. 
De MuAioa, 46 : 16. 
In Arist Prior. Analy t. 67 : 20. 
Bononia, 41 : 7. 

Oadmiis, 41 : 6; 69 : 17; 67 : 2. 

CcRsar, 33 : 22. 

Oandacef 106 : 10. 

eanonium, 82 : 11. 

eariiativus, 13 : 16. 

CarmentiSf 41 : 6 ; 67 : 3. 

OarneatfeSf 77 : 16. 

Carthago, 60:13. 

OcusioaoruSt 94 : 18 ; 107 : 14. 

CaiegorUB^ 80 : 1. 

eathedris seniorum^ 79 : 21. 

Oato^ 18 : 22. 

Catieasus, 103 : 17. 

eedri resina, 38 : 12. 

Ceres, 103 : 16. 

eervieo8U8t 113 : 16. 

ChalddBit 69 : 10 ; 83 : 9. 

Cbapter-titleB (collected list) , 16; m, 

63,163. 
ehara^iter eleriealis, 117 : 8. 
eJierubieis libris, 43 : 12. 
Christiformis, 47 : 14. 
Clemens QiiintuSt 86 : 18. 
Colophons, m, 63, 94. 
eomprehensoTf 109 : 18. 
eonficUis corpus ChrisH, 82 : 6. 
consessor, 130 : 9. 
consilium, 10 : 6. 
coniemplatio, 43 : 18. 
Corydon, 42 : 16 ; 66 : 4. 
CratOf 18 : 11 ; 94 : 6. 
Crcesus, 13 : 6. 
Cupidinis arcus, 100 : 9. 
CtithbertuSt 130 : 4. 
Cyrillus, 86 : 18. 

dasmony 101 : 22. 

Danielf 61 : 13. 

David, 9 : 13 ; 22 : 3; 49 : 9. 

Demosthenes, 99 : 16. 

"De Porno," 88: 17. 

De Vetula, 76 : 21. 

di€isynt?iesim, 91 : 4. 

Diomedon, 67 : 11. 

DUmysius, 67 : 1 ; 18 : 9-10(note); 127 : 9. 

discopliorum,, 61 : 13. 

"dominions of demons," 18 : 10, 

Donaius, 79 : 21. 



"The Dragon," 66 :21. 
Duiielmensis, 9:7; 131 : 3. 

eesUuis, 69 : 4. 

£dirarau«,63:8and20; 66:16; 122:18. 

Elefuga, 93 : 19. 

eleai, 11 : 9. 

Eluis, 61 : 14. 

enddeehin, 66 : 20. 

enechia (euexia), 110 : 13. 

Ennius, 96 : 4. 

Efioeh. 69 : 1. 

^hesinum concilium, 86 : 20. 

Epicurus, 101 : 16. 

Euelides geometer, 23 : 6 and 6 ; 93 : 19. 

Euclides SocraHeus, 78 : 3 and 9. 

evangelica paupertas, 60 : 14. 

exennia, 64 : 1 (V). 

extaticus, 14 : 2. 

Ezechiel, 36 : 10. 

Fabricius, 18 : 21. 
Fidentinus, 40 : 18. 
fltia Virgo, 68 : 13 (V). 
/ilius inconstaniim, 94 : 2-9. 
flnalis felicUas, 31 : 16. 
finalis intentio, 119 : 1-14. 
Fitzralpli, III, 14, 22, 29. 
Francia, 66 : 18 ; 73 : 1. 
fHvolum, 116 : 16. 
furratura, 37 : 9. 

Codes, 61 : 22. 

gagates, 113 : 21. 

0€Ulia, 81 : 20. 

Oedeon, 22 : 2. 

Gehenna, 106 : 16. 

geminata regula, 46 : 3. 

Oetizcushar (genzahur), 66 : 21. 

geologia, 90 : 6. 

Qoliath, 22 : 4. 

Greecia, 69 : 10 ; 83 : 11 ; 86 : 4. 

Grcecus, 14 : 17; 81 : 13; 81 : 18; 84 : 20; 

86:1,6, 8 and 21; 86:l2and21; 98:6; 

100:2; 111: 17 and 18. 
Oraiianus, 96 : 6. 
Oraystanes, III, 18 sqq., 26, 28. 
Gregorius, 29 : 21 ; 86 : 2. 
grex Epieuri, 101 : 16. 

HailMxeuc, 61 : 13. 

Headings, III, 96. 

" heavenly hierarchies," 18 : 9 ; 67 : 1. 

RebrcBV^,S9:8; 86:20. 

Hebraicum, 86 : 16. 

Hercules, 68 : 16 and 17. 

hereos, 88 : 11. 

Hiberas ntsnUu, 49 : 21. 
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hieraphilosophtu, 24 : 6. 
HieranymuSf 84 : 21 ; 94 : 22; 100 : 14; 

101 : 8. 
Hippodumus, 89 : 17. 
Holkot, III, 23 and 96. 
HomeruSf 84 : 13. 
horoR eanonUiBt 43 : 8. 
Horalius, 93 : 14. 
hyle, 66 : 20. 

leareus, 79 : 3. 

impedioUUj 10 : 16. 

inaltingibuiSt 76 : 6. 

ineul^^nduSt 94 : 12. 

Jtu^i, 69:11; 81:12. 

in inculto juventuHs agrOf 11 : 14. 

inni8U8, 61 : 21 (V). 

Isaac, 21 : 10. 

IsaiM, 109 : 7 ; 127 : 8. 

l8oerate8f 77 : 18. 

IkUia, 13:1, 

Jaeoby 21 : 22. 

JaeobuSf 87 : 16. 

Jason, 69 : 18. 

Jeremias, 99 : 16 ; 109 : 4. 

JeptOf 68 : 13. 

Job, 38 : 18 ; 109 : 1 ; 127 : 2. 

Johannes, 109 : 6. 

Johannes Saresberiensis, 98 : 22 ; 101 : 

II (quodam), 
Joseph, 10: 22. 
Josephus, 110 : 9. 
Jomthiis, 68 : 19. 
Josue, 69 : 13 ; 109 : 7. 
Judcei, 39 : 10; 69 : 12 ; 109 : 16. 
Julius CcRsar, 18 : 19 ; 111 : 2 sqq. 
Junii, 126 : 12. 

Juno, 34 : 22 ; 103 : 17. 

lactea eloqueniia, 99 : 16. 
Laetantius, 84 : 18 ; 96 : 1. 
lanceas in ligones, 17 : 16. 
ktnista, 66 : 12. 
Laiinista, 116 : 18. 

iMtinus, 14 : 17 ; 67 : 4 ; 81 : 14 ; 84 : 
U; 84 : 19; 86 : 11; 86 : 12; 98 : 6; 

III : 18. 

"Lay Tlolent liands on holy Moses," 

80:7. 
iMzarus, 38 : 11 and 13. 
Leviathan, 129 : 6. 
Ida, 43 : 17. 
Libanus, 69 : 16. 
Liber Bacchus, 46 : 8. 
LU>erpaier, 46 : 12. 
lUiaUbrcrum, lie iM. 
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Livius, 99 : 14. 
Logostilios, 69 : 7. 
Lucretius, 84 : 12. 
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